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BALLER’S PRIMER 


Lesson [. 
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SUNDRY SENTENCES. 


SS 


Whose is this? Is it yours? It is neither mine nor 

yours. Whose is it? I do not know. Do you want 

these things? No. It is not mine, it is Mr. Ch’ien’s. 

The book is his, the pen is not; it is the teacher’s. What 

do you wish to do? We want to read. What book (or 

books) do you- want to read? We want to read these. 
books. Do you understand what Isay? No. What 

character is this? I do not know. This is the character 

‘Shen’ and that the ‘Mo’ character. Whose fault is this? 

I do not know. Does Mr. Ch’ien want these books? He 

said he does not want (them). Do you want them? I 

donot. Donot they want them? This is not my pen. 

Those pens belong to the teachers. What are you,doing? 

~ We are not doing anything. My things are mine and 

his things belong to him. Are these pens his or not? 

They are not his, they are mine. Who wants this sheet 

of paper? Do you? I don’t;they do. Whois reading? 

Is it not Mr. Ch’ien? Whose book is he reading? He is 

reading mine. I do not understand, do you? This is the 

character ‘Hsie’; and that the character ‘Mo.’ Whose 

money (or cash) is this? The money is mine; the pen, 

book, and paper are not; they are yours. He wants 
these cash; I want these pens. If the teacher reads, 

then I do not, and when I read the teacher does not. To 
whom do these: pens (sheets of)"paper, books and cash 
belong? » : 

| To which gentleman does this belong? Is it not 
Mr. Ch’ien’s? Who wants these things and who does 
not? I want to doit, he doesnot. (When)I read, do you 
understand? I do not. Are those cash yours or not? 
They are neither mine nor his, but belong to Mr. Ch’ien. 
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What is he doing? He is not doing anything. He does 
not want anything. I do not want these things. See if 
they want them. Does he want toread ornot? He 


doesn’t want to read. He wants tobe a teacher. Who 
wants my things? This is the ‘Pi’ character. | 


Lesson II. 
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ODDS AND ENDS (FALLING PETALS.) _—~ 


I do not recognize the three characters #&% #2 and Be; 
do you recognize them: Do you understand the mean- | 
ing of the two characters Hj $4? Are those eight or nine 
garments yours? No, six of them are ours. What price 
per copy did he pay for those books? 95 cash a copy. 
What character do you want me to write? I want you 
to write the characters ‘shui,’ ‘nien’ and ‘pa’. How 
many tables did he buy? He bought three or four. Does 
not this chair belong to you? Have you any money? 
I have seventy or eighty cash. Didn’t you buy this 
basin? No. I do not recognize the 3¢ character, I recogn- 
ize the character ‘tso’. How many sheets of paper has 
he? He has ten odd sheets. How many meanings has 
the ‘ssu’ character? It has three or four meanings. 
Does he catch your idea? No. He writes, I read, what 
does Mr. Ch’ien do? He wants ‘one tael’ 20 cents, I 
want four taels 1o cents. Is not that man making 
clothes? Yes, he’s made g ori1o garments, To whom 
does this tableful of things belong? Are they yours? 

‘Mr. Chang has two or three basins of tea. Don’t aspir- 
’ ate: this character is not aspirated. The ‘ch’a’ character 
is aspirated, the ‘tung’ character is not, Do you under- 
standmy meaning? Do you not know those gentlemen? 
Buy two tea basins, 3 pens, and 8 sheets of paper. Which 
one of these characters do you recognize? I recognize 
the ‘shu’ character. Which of these garments do you 
want? 1 want this one, the other six I don’t require. 
What does he want to buy? He doesn’t want to buy 
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fie cahinge Who wants to buy this basin? Do you want 

_ to buy it? No. Mr. Ch’ang has _ two friends, | recognize 
the one but not the other. I know this one is wealthy; 
I do not know whether that one is rich or poor. This 
one said, I want to buy two books, one chair and ten 
odd basins; the other said, What do you want to buy 
_ these things for? That man is writing. What is he writ- 
ing? I do not know: I can’t read very well and my friend 
cannot read at all. What characters did you see him 
write? IJIsaw him first write the five characters ‘ch’i’ 


‘shang,’ ‘i,’ ‘pen’ and ‘tung.’ Why did he write these 


five characters? I don’t know, I do not understand his 
idea. Heisa friend of Mr. Ch’ien. Mr. Chi’en knows 
him. How many cash are wanted for this basin? He 
says he wants 26 or 27 cash. I then said, He wants 20 
or 30 cash for one basin, how many cash does he want 
- for three basins of tea? He said, This won’t cost much. 
Fighty odd and eighty or ninety mean the same thing. 
To speak of a basin is one thing, to speak of a basin 
of tea is a different thing. Reading the character ‘pu’ 
don’t aspirate; if you do, people will not understand 
what you say; Do you recognize the six characters 
‘wai,’ ‘shui’ ‘tung’ ‘p’eng,’ ‘chi’ and ‘shang’? I recognize 
the two characters ‘wai’ and ‘shang, but not the other 
four. . 
| Lesson Ill. 


TALK BETWEEN TWO FRIENDS. 


| Mr. Chang called and I said to him, Please take a 
seat. He sat on a chair and I asked him a few questions 
I said, How many sons have you? He answered three. 
I said, Are they here? He said, No, abroad. There 
they are reading, writing. and speaking a foreign 
language. Foreigners there ask them to write some 
_ Chinese characters for them to look at, and speak a little 
_ Chinese for them to listen to. I asked him, Don’t you 
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want to go and see them? No, he said, I have Chinese ~ 
friends here, I have none abroad: I can eat Chinese 
food but I can’t manage foreign fare. The Chinese 
teacher said to the foreign, When you read Chinese don’t 
give it a foreign accent, but a Chinese accent. To write 
Chinese characters you needa Chinese pen, not a foreign 
one, isn’t that so? ‘Could he buy the tea basins? No, 
he could buy the paper and pens. That son of his eats 
three basins of rice; I can’t manage two basins. I cannot 
say those few Chinese sentences, can you? Has that 
man gone? No. Why does he not go? I don’t know, 
I will go and ask him. Ask him for two sheets of foreign 
~ paper. May this chair be sat on? It may not. There — 
are 400,000,000 Chinese. Who is there? There are four for- 
eigners and eight Chinese. Do you know them? No. I can- 
not write this ‘ch’1, character; I can write the character 
‘shang.’ May I ask you, Sir, if you understand the mean- 
ing of this foreign word? Can foreign clothes be made 
here? Was that sentence of mine correct? Is not that 
thing his? No. itismine. His son cannot come. This 
man has 10 odd cash. You must not use that sentence 
of his. There are two foreign and more than ten Chinese 
books here. He has 10,600 cash. 1,380,007. Why did 
he not buy those four knives? He said he could not buy — 
them. What does he mean by this? Mr. Chang’s son 
bought three, why couldn’t he buy them? I do not know, 
I will go and ask him. Have you two foreign pens? No. 
Ihave four Chinese pens and seven sheets of paper. Has 
Mr. Ch’ien my foreign tea cup? I don’t know, I will go 
and ask him. Ask for 10g cash. He says he has not 
that many cash, he only has between go and roo. IJere in 
China there are 400,000,000 people; in foreign parts - 
there are 900,000,000. As soon as between ten and 
twenty others came, I went. They said, Are you going? 
These words of theirs were not addressed to me but to 
the teacher’s son. More than r0,c00 or between ten and 
twenty thousand mean the same thing; a thousand odd 
or one or two thousand also mean the same thing; and | 
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more than a hundred and one or two hundred are like- 
wise identical in meaning. Some foreigners say ‘‘I- -ko-wan- 
ch’a’”’; the Chinese says ‘“i-wan-ch’a’’? it is incorrect to 
use ‘ko’. You mustn’t say ‘‘shih -ko- chien shang”; to 
say “‘shih-chien i-shang”’ is correct.” 


Lesson IV. 


SPEECH IN THE MAKING. 


i. Mr. Chang’s eldest son went to the Custom-house to 
see his friends. When he got there and did not see his 
friends he asked Mr. Ch’ien’s youngest son if he had seen 
them come. He said, No. A man sitting there said, 
There are two men outside, I don’t know if it is they or - 
not. One isin Chinese dress and one foreign, and the 
elder brought a small box and put it inside the main 
— entrance, and then went outside again and said a few 
foreign words to the younger one. I don’t know what 
he said: when he had finished speaking they both went 
_ off and brought three small red tea basins, and giving 
~ me one they placed the other two on the table. The 
- elder said to the younger, Which do you want? He (the: 
younger) said, I want this good one. ©The elder said, 
Very good, if you want it take it, and I will take this. 
basin of mine to my friend and give it to him and see-if 
he wants it. When Mr. Chang’s son heard this he went 
outside to see if they -were there or not. As soon as he 
got outside the main entrance of the Custom-house, he 
saw them both sitting in the opposite doorway talking, 
but could not hear what they said. As soon as they saw. 
him they said, There is a couch inside, you may as well 
come and sit down, and _ bring your things here. When 
they had said this he forthwith went to them (or joined 
them), carrying a book in his hand which a friend of his 
had given him. Seeing the book they said, This isa 
good book, what did you pay for it? He answered, I 
_ did not buy it, someone gave it to me, have you not read 
it?) They said No, neither have we seen it. He said, 
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In my large box there are two other large copies; I will = 


go back and bring them, and present one to each of you. 
They said, Very good you may as well go.. He then went, 


and arriving at the Custom-house door, he opened the = 
‘box and brought out two handsome volumes, and placing — 


them on the table took a basin of tea and returned, and 
gave the books to his friends. The elder said, See what 
the first chapter speaks of; the younger said, Very good; 
how will it be for you to read the the first chapter and 
I the third and fourth chapters, and when we have ~ 
finished go to the Custom-house? The three men there- 
upon sat down there. 

I don’t know what they said when they had finished 


' reading, or what were the contents of the fourth chapter: 
I merely heard the younger one say, What tone is this 


charactet read in? The elder one said, Don’t you know 

this character? This is the character ‘ch’uang’ read in | 

the Lower Even Tone. I don’t know what else he said, 

I had an engagement so returned (home) (or ‘went away Ie 
Lesson V. 


THE VISIT OF A FRIEND FROM A DISTANCE. 


In the morning of the gth day of the 7th month of 
the present year I was here reading and writing. A- 
gentleman called and said he had a small matter of bus- 
iness he would hke to talk tomeabout. JI asked him | 


~ what it was, He said, Formerly I hada friend abroad; 


between the 2oth and 30th years of Kuang-hsu, he wrote 

me a letter asking me to join him there. It was most — 
important that I should go at once. He said he would 
give me sorne tens of taels a month and board me; and 
that I could return to China in three or four years’ time. 
I received his letter on the 4th of the 9th month; at that 
time I had an engagement and could not go, but between 
the roth and 2oth of the roth month I embarked and 
went to him. I was there three years and four months; 
the position was very good, and both food and ear 
not amiss. 


“My friend pail two sons; every morning pty read, 
wrote, and learned to speak Chinese with me: when they 
had finished reading and writing I released them from 
their studies, and in the evenings they took me hither 
and thither to see the sights. This was our daily prac- 
tice. At New Year and holiday times they both made 
me a present of some money. 


Last year at the festival of the 8th month, I heard 
‘they were in trouble at home, so without delay went 
home. When I reached home I found that my eldest 
son had died on the Ist day of the gth month. After 
a few months I heard it said that you wished 
to engage someone to do writing. Two weeks after 
hearing this, Icame to see if you have anything for 
me to do: if you want me to come, I[’ll come, I. 
said, I am not engaging anyone at present as I now have © 
a teacher. It won’t matter if you come in two or three 
months’ time to see. Having said this, I called someone 
to bring two cups of tea, and invited him to take some, 
‘We two having drunk tea, I asked him, Do you intend 
to go abroad next year? He said, I have no such inten- 
tion; I returned last year, and this year I remain here. 


Just as we reached tkis point in the conversation, 

my youngest son came and said, Downstairs there is a 

- man who has brought two red boxes and put them 

outside the front door saying that Mr. Ch’ien had told 
*him to bring them, and asked me where to put them. I | 

asked him, What do the boxes contain? Hesaid, The 

large one is a boxful. of clothes, the smaller contains 

_ the teacher’s things, a few tens of large books, more 

than a hundred sheets of foreign paper, and besides, 

there are ten pens and a few hundred cash. I said, Is 

the man still there? He replied, I don’t know, I will go 

and see. Having looked he returned and said. The man is 

still there; and also said, Shall I give him one or two 

hundred cash? I said, Very well, (but) tell him first to 

_ bring them inside and place them there by that large 

= table; when he has done so you can pay a him. When I 
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had finished speaking, I asked Mr. Chang, how many 


_ sons he had. He said, I have two other sons, both of — 





them are studying at home; in the morning they read, 
in the afternoon they write: in the evening when 
they have nothing to do they have their meal. 
The elder one can eat one and a half basins of - 
rice, the younger cannot get through even one basin. 
I then brought out two foreign things, and said 
May I ask you to take these two things and give them, 

to your sons? Give the large one to your elder son, and . 
the small one to the younger, and in a few days’ time 
how would it be to tell them to come to me here and see 
my foreign things, and talk a little Chinese to me? He 
sald, This is very kind of you, I will bring them with me 
in a few days to see you, and hear you speak a few 
foreign sentences. They will also come at Feast times 
and New Year, and in five or six years’ time I will also 
ask you to take them abroad. I now have an engage- 
ment and must go back. I said, I will not accompany ~ 
you, and he thereupon took his leave. 

Lesson VI 


eS 


A CHAT ABOUT THINGS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Two men sat opposite each other chatting. They 
said, In olden times men had no clocks and watches, 
neither foreigners nor Chinese had them; nor were there 
any clock and watch shops inside or outside of the city.* 
If you asked anyone what o’clock is it? he would not 
know what you were talking about. 

It was not until the reign of Tao-kwang that people 
brought clocks and watches to China, but few people 
bought them; the rich could afford to buy them, the 
poor could not. At that time also men did not know 
what ‘a week’ meant. All they knew was that from the 
ist to the 12th months was a year of twelve months, and 
that there were four seasons in a year, namely, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, the summer was hot and 
the winter cold. If you said to anyone, What day of 
the week is this? he would not understand your meaning. 
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Nowadays men can make clocks and watches; and 
know what o'clock it is, and also know which day 
is Thursday, what day of the month last Thurs- 
day was, and that next Wednesday comes between 
the roth and 2oth (days of the month). When they go 
out for a walk they wear watches. They rise in the 
morning at a quarter to seven o'clock; at noon they take 
their mid-day meal at 20 minutes past one; at five and 
twenty past eight they have breakfast, and in the even- 
ing at six or seven o'clock they partake of their evening 
meal. 

Last Saturday at 9 a. m. I was walking outside the 
city and saw a man carrying a large foreign clock in one 
hand and a small watch in the other. Had hea long face 
and large mouth? Yes, do you know him? I’ve known 
him fora long time, he opened a clock and watch shop 
in the main street last year in the gth month, and the 
same vear on the 27th or 28th of the 12th month he 
failed in business. Hadn’t he any money? It wasn't 
that he had no money; he had money given him by his 
elder and younger brothers. ([) heard it said that his shop 
was small and outside of the city instead of inside; shops 
inside the city are in a better position than those outside 
the city. 

In the Spring and Autumn seasons they can keep 
open, but as soon as summer and winter come round they 
have to shut up. I asked him whose clock and watch 
he was carrying in his hands. He said the clock belonged 
to Mr. Kao and the watch to Mr. Fang, and I am now 
taking them to where they are. 

There’s another thing, that is, that foreigners who 
nave just arrived in China have not hitherto seen large 
or small walled cities and city gates; in their part of the 
world they have no walled cities: in olden times they 
had them, but there are none now. 

The year before last, a foreigner cam2, and when he 
entered the city he saw this street narrow and that 
street broad, the shops of one street large andthose 
of the other street small, that the people inside the 





walls . were numerous, and outside few in number, 
and that there were great gates at either end 
of the main street. Seeing these (things) he said, 
I have never seen (the like) before. On arriving at 
the centre of the city he saw three men whom he had 
known at home, and asked them when they arrived. 
They said, We arrived on the oth of the rst month of 
last year—it was a Wednesday—and will wait till be- 
tween the roth and 2oth of the 3rd moon to return home. 
He further asked them what things they had bought. 
They replied, Our purchases are numerous, and said, 
Come along with us to ourinn and look at them. He 
forthwith accompanied them, and walking leisurely along 
a couple of long streets they arrived at the inn. As soon 
as they entered the inn door they saw four boxes, three 
large and one small. His friends said. This one was 
bought inside the city, those three were bought outside 
the city. As soon as the box was opened he saw a water 
jug weighing four or five ounces; a small shoe was laid on 
the top, and in addition there were three girdles which 
were bought yesterday; there was also a foreign letter 
placed there, written by his son, and there were a few 
things bought by his younger brother, two garments 
given him by Mr. Fang, between ten and twenty red tea 
basins, and two little things made by his elder brother. 
When he had finished looking at them, he said, These 
four boxes are heavy, can two men carry them? No. he 
said, I'll have to’call five men to come and carry them. 
Afterwards he said to (his) friends, Time is going on, it’s 
past mid-day. I must return. The friend who sat 
on the small box said (if) you go I'll go with you; I want 
to go to the engraver’s shop in the centre of the city. 
and tell him (the proprietor) to cut a few characters: 
there will be time enough to escort you home and return; 
at 4 or 5 o'clock I can get back and take my evening 
meal. When he had finished speaking he dressed, and 
the two men forthwith came out of the inn, and leisurely 
walked away. Later on, whether they went back in the 
third month or not I can’t remember; [ also forget what 
characters were cut at the engraver’s shop. 
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Lesson VII. 


CAUGHT IN A SNARE. 

There was a man named Huang, born in Manchuria, 
whose father was over fifty years old before he was 
added (to the family); the children born before were four 
girls and one boy—the boy was his elder brother. The 
day he was born his father was greatly delighted, and 
the whole family was elated; the presents made by his 
friends were numerous; homely folk gave a few common 
things, also with good intent, for “The present was 
trifling, but the intention wasgood.” His father named 
him Wan-ch’uan (Ten thousand Perfections), and at the 
expiration of a moath, shaved his head. Before his head 
was shaved, his face was yellow and head black. but as 
soon as his head was shaved the result was a white head 
and yellow face. 

The child grew up in due course and went every 
day to school to read and write with a teacher: he went 
at 7 o'clock in the morning and returned after g o’clock 
to have his breakfast: in the evening at 6 or 7 o’clock he 
again came home and had his supper (evening meal). 
When he reached the age of 10 cr 17 years he left school, 
and stayed at home to attend to any important business 
for his father, and the father constantly sent him into 
the city to make purchases. One day he was in a gene- 
ral store on the main street of the city, and bought for 
his elder brother two white towels, a coarse rice-basin, a 
foreign knife and a few sheets of writing paper; he 
brought cut his money to count for the proprietor of the 
shop, and just as he finished counting, a man entered, 
well dressed from top to tce, and asked Wan-ch’uan his 
honorable name. He replied, My unworthy name is 
Huang. He again asked, How old are you this year? 
He replied, Very young—2o years (old). The man said, 
My surname. is also Huang, and I’m called Pai-te (Get- 
for-nothing), and am come to lcok for a friend: I’ve 
searched for four or five days without succeess. He 
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also said that his friend had a piece of ground outside 
the city, and talked of many other things. 

Afterwards he accompanied Wan ch’uan along a few 
streets, and reached the city gate before he turned back. 
A few days later Wan-ch’uan again went into the city 
to buy things for his father, and also had to go to the 
money shop to draw out some silver. It was after three 
o'clock when he reached the city; as soon as he entered 
the city gate, he saw the man he had run against a few 
days earlier and another man of forty-odd vears of age 
chatting with him there. As soon as the man named 
Huang saw him, he came over and said, This is my friend 
surnamed Kao and called Kao Hao-shou (Light-fingered), 
and asked him where he was going. Wan-ch’uan said, 
To the cash shop. The other two men said, We will go 
with vou. In a little while the three men reached the 
money-shop. The proprietor knew Wan-ch’uan, s9 
invited them to go inside - and drink tea togther, then 
went and brought a few tens of taels and gave them to 
Wan-ch’uan, and enjoined him to take them carefully 
home,and said, I also have a small homely gift I would 
ask you to take and give to your father. He then 
produced a large foreign clock and placed it on the table. 
Hao-shou said, [ have a long towel, you can use it to 
wrap it up, and forthwith wrapped it up as he talked 
Pai-te said, Use my handkerchief to wrap up the silver, 
and forthwith produced oae. Tren Wan-ch’uan wrapped 
up the silver. Hao-shou said, The clock is heavy, I'll 
carry it to the city gate for you and come back again: it 
won't be late. The money shop was in the centre of the 
city, and the three were nearly at the city gate. It was 
late, and few people were walking the streets; when they 
came to the ‘“Shuang-hao” shoe shop, Hao-shou said, 
I want to buy some shoes, and forthwith entered and 
placed the clock on the counter; Wan-ch’uan and Pai-te 
followed him in, and Wan-ch’uan put the silver by the 
side of the clock. The proprietor brought tea for them 
to drink, and as they drank Hao-shou handed a pair of 
shoes to Wan-ch’uan to look at, saying, Do you think 


this pair of shoes good? Wan-ch’uan took the shoes in 
his hand to examine, and while he looked at them, Pai-te 
produced another parcel, also wrapped in a handkerchief, 
and substituted it for the parcel of silver. When he 
changed the parcels, he did it very quickly: Wan-ch’uan 
was talking with Hao-shou and consequently did not 
notice it. Afterwards, having bought the shoes Pai-te 
sald, I have a small matter of business and cannot 
accompany you to the city gate; we'll meet again in the 
future: he finished speaking and walked off. 


Hao-shou escorted him (Wan-ch’uan) out of the city, 
and then also took his departure. Wan-ch’uan in due 
time reached home; as soon as he opened the parcel, all 
_ he saw was a brick, the silver was non est. 

Young people who read this lesson should remember, 
when next they go to make purchases, not to talk freely 
with strangers. 


Lesson Vill 


YOUTH OUT FOR A RAMBLE. 
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China is an exceedingly great country, having 20 
provinces. There is one province named Shantung, in 
the north; it covers a large area the inhabitants are also 
numerous. The one province contains one hundred and 
seventeen cities, and the capital city is Tsi-nan-fu. To 
the east of the city there was a man surnamed Pien, and 
known as Pien Te-i, forty years of age. He lived some- 
thing under too / from the city in the country, and had 
more than troo acres of land and foursons. The eldest 
son was named Shuang-hsi (Double Joy) and was a very 
good boy, obedient to his parents and a good student: 
everybody liked him and spoke well of him. 

When he was thirteen years old his father said to 
him, I am going to the city to-morrow, wouldn’t you 
like to go with me? If you would I’l] take you with me 
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to have alook round. On hearing this Shuang-hsi was 
very delighted. Why? because up till now he had not 
been to the provincial capital, but had merely heard 
people say it was a large place with plenty of people and 
shops, and was (a) beautiful (place). Healso knew that 
the next day was the third of the month, and was a 
market day. What is the meaning of ‘market day’? 
It is a northern expression and means that every month 
on the three days, the 3rd, 13th .and 23rd, people carry 
their various commodities to the city (lit. street) for sale. 
Would-be purchasers know that on those days these 
things will be on sale, and so come from all quarters to 
buy: the goods are in large quantities, there is a good 
deal of bustle. Shuang-hsi thanked his father and gladly 
said that he would go. 

The next day the two of them rose as soon as it was 
light, dressed, washed their faces and took some food. 
Shuang-hsi wore a pair of new shoes and a new hat. 
His father took some money and told a man to go with 
them, that he might carry back the purchases made 
in the city. After travelling three or four hours in due 
time they reached the city They first went to an inn 
for some food and having taken it, they went to the 
street to make purchases. There was a skinseller there: 
Te-i first looked over a few skins, and then said, This 
is the best, all those are too small; he then bought the 
large one. Shuang-hsi said, I want to buy a hat for my 
young brother, but. I don’t know how to buy. Father, 
will you buy it for me; I want to take it back and make 
him a present of it. His father thereupon bought a 
small hat for him, and also bought a small red box which 
looked well on the outside,. but was not very good, and 
was also a dear bargain. He also bought two small 
lamps, and six large plates, and took Shuang-hsi to the 
main street and told him to wait outside the shop while 
he went in and bought a boxful of cakes which he wrap- 
ped up in a handkerchief and put on the stool. He then 
paid the money (for the box) and came out, and Shuang- 
hsi took the box in his hand. As they came to 
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the head of the street, they met a friend surnamed 
Chang, and called Chang Hao-yen (Sharp eyes). He also 
had bought a few things and made good bargains. They 
asked him when he would be going back; He said, I 
cannot go back to-day, itis too late; I still have some 
other matters (to attend to), and must also go outside 
the city. There is no time to chat, but in the evening 
we'll meet again in the inn. When he had finished speak- 
ing, he walked (away). Shuang-hsi then went with his 
_ father to see the hurly burly, and see the shop fronts. 

When he had seen them he said, It’s very fine here, the 
country is well enough, but this is better. In the evening 
the three returned to the inn and told the innkeeper to 
bring them a bowl of hot water. Having washed their 
feet, they dried them with a towel and afterwards told 
him to bring a washing basin, and washed their faces. 

They finished their ablutions and ordered him to bring 
two plates of vegetables and three basins of vermicellt; 

then all sat on stools and ate their evening meal. By 
that time it was dark, and the innkeeper lighted the 
lamps; they then sat and talked. Ata quarter to eight 
the man named Chang, whom they had met in the street, 
came in and sat with them. He talked a gocd deal, and 
was a good talker, so that people liked to listen. He 
said, I heard something to-day, I don’t know whether you 
would care to hear or not. They said. We would like 
to hear, please tell us. Ifyou want to know what he 
said or what was the meaning of his talk, look at the 
next Lesson and you will know. 


Lesson {X. 


MORE MONEY THAN SENSE. 


Chang Hao-yen proceeded to say, I came from home 
yesterday, and because I have a good deal of business 
to transact, it will be two days before I can get through. 
Yesterday I was in the east of the city on T’aip'ing 
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street outside the shop with the sign ‘“Shuang-shun’”’ 
(All-round prosperity) and saw a large number (a few 
tens of) of people talking there. I went forward to have 
a look, and saw a young man there, twenty years old, 
both crying and swearing. I gradually found out by 
inquiry that his surname was Fang, that he was known 
as Fang Kuo-k’uai (Too-hastv), that he lived in the 
country to the west of the city, and that his family had 
money and land. Where he was living there was a man 
over forty years of age surnamed Wan, and called Wan 
Tso-chia (Play false). He was thoroughly bad, a fair 
spoken man (but) a villain at heart (Mouth sweet heart 
bitter). A few months ago, that is in the 8th month, 
Tso-chia was chatting with Kuo-k’uai and said he would 
be going into the city in a few days to change some 
money; if Kuo-k’uaihad any money he wanted changed 
he might give it to him and he would change it, and 
bring back (the proceeds). Kuo-k’uai accepted his state- 
ment in good faith, and returned home. The next day 
having to reckon accounts with someone, because he 
had no cash notes, only silver and dollars, he thought to 
himself, Tso-chia is going to the city to-morrow, I will ask 
him to bring me back some notes in change. He there- 
upon took out three shoes of silver, seven ingots of silver, 
one hundred and four dollars, went to Tso-chia and 
asked him to take (them) to the city and change them. 
Tso-chia said, This is a mere nothing; you and I have 
been good friends for many years, this gives no trouble, 
I’ll just go to-morrow and change them. Kuo-k’uai 
thanked him and returned home. He waited for two 
days and Tso-chia did not return; he waited a few more 
days, and still he did not come back. On the even 
ing of the 29th a man brought several tens of cash notes 
saying that Tso-chia had commissioned him to bring 
these first. He further said that Tso-chia_ could not 
return at present, because one of his friends had invited 
him to go to-the city of Man-hui (Tardy-return) to tran- 
sact a few important matters, but when he had finished 
transacting them, he would be back by the beginning of 
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the roth month and would hand over the exact balance 
(fg #6) in notes. Kuo-k’uai having received these few 
tens of notes, and hearing that Tso-chia would return in 
the 10th month, made his mind easy (about the matter). 
A few days later he went into the city to buy some 
things, and took the notes to the cash shop to change. 
As soon as he (tried to) exchange them he found out they 
were all false—not a single one could be used. As soon 
as he heard they were all counterfeit he began to cry, 
and proceeded to curse heaven and earth as well as Tso- 
chia. But to curse in this manner was was useless; if Tso- 
chia came back he might say, All the notes I changed 
were genuine, it must have been the man who brought 
them (to you) who changed them for counterfeit ones. 

Tso-chia was much to be pitied—(shoes of) silver, 
ingots of silverand dollars all won est. Even if he went to 
look tor Tso-chia in all probability he would not be able to 
find him; and supposing he did fiad him and ask him 
for the money (silver) and Tso-chia said he had none, 
what then? 

When (Chang Hao-yen) had finished speaking 
Shuang-hsi’s father said, I have known that man for a long 
time; more than ten years ago he borrowed $10 from me, 
and.up till now he has not refunded them [I also lent 
him several strings of cash, and a pair of scales, which he 
hasnot returned to me either. Everything he says is 
false: people should on no account have dealings with him. 

When the conversation reached this point, it was past 
ten o’clock and we all went to bed. 

The next morning they reckoned accounts with the 
innkeeper, and gave him a tip for bringing (hot) water 
and told the man they had brought with them to carry 
the things and get a move on, and all returned home 
without delay. Shuang-hsi gave his little brother the 
new hat and got him to put it on, and told his mother all 
about the happenings in the provincial capital: he also 
told his brothers how Tso-chia swindled Kuo k’uai. If 
he goes with his father again into the city and hears any- 
thing further, I will write it in a later Lesson. 
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Lesson X. 


A STROLL OUTSIDE THE CITY TO SEE 
THE SIGHTS. 
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Two years ago on the 3rd of the 5th month, Mr. 
Chang’s eldest soncame to my house and said, Are you 
eagayed to-day? I said, No, nothing particular. lip as 
said, What if I take you: outside the city to the neigh- 
bourhood of the shop having the sign “Chenyuan.”’ to see 
the sights? Isaid, That will ba fine {then went up- 
stairs, washed my face, changed my clothes, and put on a 
summer hat, and in a short time came downstairs: 
whereupon the two of us went outside the city gate. We 
saw a great concourse of people; there were men and 
women, old and young. There were some who came 
from the country to shop; others belonged to the city, 
and some were strangers. There were a few Shanghai 
people, and also a few Pekingese; each had his own 
pronunciation, and no two faces were alike. There were 
some well dressed, others without hats: some were carry- 
ing old women home—there were all sorts. Each one had 
his own way of speaking; some spoke of one thing (3a {l4) 
in aloud voice and other bragged of something else (‘fb {fal). 
Outside the shops there were both money changers, and 
vegetable hawkers, and also those who sold basins and 
lamps. Thisside (of the street) some were standing drink- 
ing cold tea out of coarse red basins,and there was a long- 
faced youth leaning against the city gate eating hot bread. 
What was more unsightly was a man over fifty years of 
age wearing Only one shoe, sitting on a stool washing his 
feet in hot water. 


I thought to buy a few odds and ends to take home 
as presents, but had brought no money except three brass 
coins. Should I return and fetch (some)? I had no 
time, so I borrowed a dollar anda few ten cent pieces, 
saying, I will refund you as soon asI get home. There 
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- was a man there selling all sorts of things. He had things 
both coarse and fine, black and yellow; things from 
abroad and local products: each (article) had its own price 
but the things were not up to much. I asked him about 
prices, he said, Sir, I would be ashamed to ask you too 
much. Things from other places are expensive; buy 
whichever you like; I'll merely ask you half a dollar for 
this small one—you can’t call this much. I-_said, It’s too 
dear, I cannot afford to buy it. We were just going off, 
when he called us back and said, I'll sell it for 80 cash 
less, how about that? Are you willing to buy? I made 
him an offer and said, I'll gave you 40 cents; he said 5 
cents and it’s bargain. This is under cost price, 45 cents 
only changes for 500 odd large cash. I deliberately 
counted it out to him without deducting a cash. He 
said to the fishmonger, Every man has his own make up 
this gentleman is all right. 


We moved on a few steps further and came to a 
piece of vacant ground and saw a story-teller reeling off 
the Three Kingdoms. There were one or two hundred 
people standing there listening; he told the story well, 
and all the people were delighted to listen. When we 
came to where he was, he had nearly finished, and asked 
the people to give him a few extra cash to buy a drink 
of tea. 


We went eastward and saw another man (who had) 
set up a small stall on which were arranged a few tens of 
books: there were both large and small, some with red 
covers and some with yellow. He stood there exhorting 
passers-by to purchase: I knew by this that he was a 
colporteur. One man took up a copy and smelling it 
said, This book stinks; he then put it down and went 
away. After he had gone, a few others came to havea 
look. The colporteur said, These books are not sold, 
they are half given (away) and half sold. Look at this 
copy of Matthew's Gospel! it sells for only eight large 
cash, it wouldn’t even buy the paper; in addition there’s. 
the printing which is not taken into account. Buya 


couple of copies and take them home to read. The 
doctrine the book contains is all right; it says that more 
than I9go00 years ago, there was One who came from 
heaven to earth. Why did He come? For nothing else 
but that He loved men, and came down to be their 
Saviour. Hesaid a good deal more, exhoiting them to | 
believe the statements of the book. When he had finished 
speaking there were a good few people whe bought his 
books and took them away. By this time it was late 
and we also went home. 


Lesson Xa. 


TO UNRAVEL QUESTIONS AND RESOLVE 
DOUBTS. 


In the reign of Tao-kwang, Chinese who went over 
seas to foreign lands were few; neither were there many 
foreigners who crossed the sea to China. Why was this? 
It was because some feared to go, and some had not the 
means te go. There were those who said there was a 
country of women: the inhabitants of that part (of the 
world) were all women; it wasinadvisable to go. There 
were others who said that all foreign nations were 
savages; they wore no clothes and ate uncooked. rice. 
Others again said (foreigners) were half man and half 
demon, and there were those who said, they had human 
heads and horse’s bodies. Consequently, later on, when 
foreigners came to China and people saw that their hair 
was light colored (lit. yellow), their faces white, and their 
clothes very tight-fitting: that the hats they wore were 
different from Chinese hats, the majority were afraid of 
them and did not dare to have any intercouse wrth them 
There were yet others who circulated evil reports, saying 
that foreigners had come to gouge cut eyes to make tele- 
scopes Of, and to take out hearts to make medicine, mak- 
ing those who had not travelled the more afraid. Even 
when teachers came to propagate religions aad went to a 
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City to rent houses and settle down, men didn’t even dare 
to rent to them, lest the neighbours should blame them: 
they were also afraid that the magistrates would beat 
them. But, ‘‘In the course of time men’s motives may 
beseen,”’ andin due course people understood that they 
were human beings, and ate cooked food and not raw 
rice: when they bought things they paid for them, and 
defrauded nobody, and were also reasonable. Consequent- 
ly everywhere there where those who were willing to rent 
them houess to live in, 


At that time there was one surnamed Tal, called Tai 
Te-sheng who lived in the prefectural city of Hangchou 
In Che-chiang province. Every day he preached and 
treated diseases (both) inside and outside of the city; he 
was exceedingly sfriendly and had a heart full of leve for 
the people. As a result many people believed in 
him, and when they - had leisure they would go to 
his home, on the one hand to hear him preach and 
on the other to ask him what foreign countries were like. 
Were there any mountains? Had they a sun and moon? 
Were there seas and rivers? He would then tell them all 
about foreign af fairs and customs, One day aman 
came and said, Have you any leisure just now? Mr. Tai 
said, Yes, please sitdown. The man said, I have come 
to ask about one or two things, and don’t know whether 
it is permissable? Mr. Tai(Taylor) said, Yes. The man 
said, The day before yesterday I was ridinga horse and 
rode to the other said of the mountain. A trader said, 
That abroad men could talk, but horses, dogs, fowls and 
donkeys were all dumb. [I at once said, No such thing 
Also the proprietor of the ‘yFu-yu’’ cash shop said tha 
foreigners were one hundred eears old at birth and after- 
wards were reckoned young r each suceeding year. A 
chairbearer said, Over there in foreign parts they have 
gold, silver brass and iron in great abundance. he further 
said. The timber, salt, iron. and needles produced over 
there were of good (quality). There was also an old 
woman there sewing; she said her eldest son had told her 
that in foreign parts the streets of the cities were full of 


people, and wealthy men abounded everywhere: all were 
rich, none were poor, and everyone was spotlessly clean: 
the streets also were very clean, and folk washed (their) 
hands and feet every day. He moreover said that the 
officials wore ordinary hats and black clothes: they did 
not ride in sedan-chairs, but all drove in carriages and 
were attended by two or three servants. He also said 
those carriages travelled very quickly: whereupon the 
chairbearer said, Chair-bearers over there are to be pitied; 
they have no food to eat, and must all starve to death. 
Just as we were talking there, a blacksmith came and 
said that he had been abroad and had just returned; but 
he did not say which country he had been to; all he said 
was that foreign wood and planks were both expensive, 
and everything was dear: (if you wanted to) buy pots or 
clocks there were no cheap ones, and that the weather 
was dry during the 6th and 7th months. Before he had 
finished speaking, one surnamed Feng came and said that 
my elder brother had sent him to ask me to quickly ride 
back: to see him. I consequently had no time to hear 
what more they had to say. 1 do not know whether 
this talk of their’s was true or false. Mr. Taisaid, The 
smaller half is true, the greater half is false; will you 
come another time and talk again? I have no time now 
to go into detail; will meet again some other day. 


Lesson Xb. 


THE CHANGING WORLD. 


A year has four seasons, namely, Spring, Summer 
Autumn and Winter. These four seasons cannot be al 
alike: in the summer the heat isa few times gieater than in 
the winter, but in comparing these two seasons one should 
not say, One season is good and the other bad:neither 
should one say, The summer does not come up to the winter 
or the winter is better than the summer. Nothing of the 
kind: it is just that each season hasits own weather. It is 
also the case with men: old people should not say that 


young people are not equal to them. To go into detail, 
the strength of old people is not equal to that of young 
folk. Evenif we speak of everyday matters, the same 
principle applies. Some say the ancient times were 
good, and that the’ present generation is inferior. This 
is not necessarily so. For instance, one man is poor and 
constantly falling ill; the house he lives in is not good 
neither has he any friends, and he lacks food and clothing: 
he will surely say, The present is not equal to the good 
old times. But a man of means, who has no anxiety 
about food and clothing, (whose) circumstances are all 
prosperous: who has a wife and children and ‘everything 
according to his desire, he will certainly say, The present 
is the best. Take the case of the clothes worn by a boy 
of ro odd years: his body is only so big, his clothes also 
are only the same size; if you give his garments to a man 
40 ot 50 years of age to wear, naturally he cannot get 
them on. Itisnot that there is anything wrong with 
the clothes, but that his body is full grown. In discuss- 
ing Past and Present the same principle holds good. But 
people the world over ali have the same defect, that is, 
when they are grown up and are old they’re sure to say, 
Things were very different from now in the early days, 
the present is not equal to by-gone years. To speak by 
way of illustration; his daughter-in-law, knowing that he 
liked fish toeat, would go to the street and look round 
for a fishmonger, then when she had found him she would 
buy a few ounces of fish and bring it home and slowly 
fry it until cooked, and would prepare a few vegetables. 
arrange them on plates, and carry them to him to eat. 
When he had eaten he forthwith said, Alas! the fish now- 
a-days does not come up to those I ate in former years; 
fish in (my) early years had flavour, and were very good 
eating: this fish is absolutely tasteless. Was not this his 
mistake? The fish his daughter-in-law bought was per- 
fectly fresh—-there were none fresher—it was also well 
fried, but the old man’s sense of taste, because of 
his age, had changed (for the worse), consequently 
he could not detect the flavor: it was the man that 


was not fresh, not the fish: it was the same as he had 
eaten in former years; there was not the slightest 


difference. 


Again, men are always. saying, The present times 
are inferior to olden times. How do they know? The world 
is very large, and men’s experience is limited, and the 
books they read few; the things they are capable of 
remembering are also not many. Ii they knew all about 
the ancient world and could produce (what they knew) 
and compare it with the present day affairs of the world, 
Iam of the opinion that they would not then say, The 
present is not equal to the past. For example. A man 
born in the time of the Yuan dynasty (1260—1341 A.D.) 
will say, The old Sung dynasty (g60—1126 A.D,) was 
good, the present. bad, but the Yuan dynasty he spoke 
of at that time has now long since become the ancient 
Yuan dynasty. Even the present Ch’ing dynasty which 
men speak of as not coming up to the old days, when one 
or two hundred years more have passed, men will say 
(of it), After all, the times of the Ch’ing dynasty were 
the best. As I look atit there is but one thing the same 
in allages. What is that? Is it not the human heart? 
In every man’s heart there is sin, therefore God sent the 
Saviour to redeem man from sin, 

In the province of Chiang-su, at Yang-chou Fu, there 
was an old man over 80 years of age surnamed Wan. and 
called Wan Ku-hsin, who lived in the east of the old city. 
He had four sons, three at home, and one away from 
home engaged in trade. Sometimes they were all at 
home and he would say to them, The present cannot be 
compared with the past; when I was young everything 
was thcusands of times better than now. His sons then 
asked him in what respect were they not equal to the 
past? He said, During the reign of Tao-kwang an ounce 
of silver (a tael) changed for a few more hundred cash 
(than now) and things did not cost so much as at present. 
At that time the clothes and hats people wore were also 
different, and the things they used superior to those 
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used noiv-a-days: Men’ built houses, and transacted bus- 
iness' also differently; when’ men rose in the morning, 
they also got up a little earlier. Now-a-days young 
people must’ have fish, méat and all kinds of vegetables 
to eat as though they were wealthy men, not like in the 
early days when (men) ate more rice and fewer vegetables. 
fis youngest son said, I don’t altogether believe this 
statement; 1f they were poor they could not afford to buy 
them, how could they go in for high living? This isa 
moral’certainty. He 41S0 said, In those days educated 
people were scarce, but now we are better off. His 
father said, You are young yet, and don’t understand 
things; it’sno such thing: they were willing to wear coarse 
cotton-clothes and at most bought'two or three garments 
in three years, and couldn’t gét through many cash a 
month. His eldest son said; Formerly the Chinese who 
had visited foreign lands were few and commodities from 
overseas’ were also not plentifiil; ‘then’ and ‘now’ are 
very different: some things’ are somewhat similar but 
others are altogether dissimilar. Now+a-days we have 
these good things, why may we not use them? The 
youngest’ son said, These words are to the point, and 
very reasonable; this is’ also my idea. The old man 
said, You young people do not believe what I’say, I had 
better not say more. He then got up to’ go to bed 
(to- sleep}, 
Lesson XII: 


COMBED BY THE WIND AND WASHED 
BY THE RAIN. 


—— 


Men are always saying, At home all the days are 
good; when one travels there are difficulties all the time. 
What does this mean? It simply says that it is very 
troublesome for a\ man to leave home and travel to 
distant places. 

In the first place, he must gather up his things, 
pack his box, do up his bedding, change’ money, and 
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make all arrangements for his family; all these matters 
must be satisfactorily arranged; further, he must hire a 
man to carry his things to the wharf. 

Some years ago, I wanted to go to Hsi-an Fu in the 
province of Shen-hsi. At that time I lived on the Yang- 
tse river at Han-K’ou in Hu-pei, one or two thousand /z 
from Hsi-an, with Hsi-an to the north west. Then China 
neither had railways, nor were there launches plying on 
the small rivers. By some time between the roth and 
2oth of the 5th month we engaged a boat which would © 
hold both us and our belongings; we settled the price at 
the boat office, then went on board, and paid the captain 
a few strings of cash in advance, that he might buy rice 
and vegetables. The next morning we started early. We 
first travelled in a northerly direction, and afterwards 
following the course of the river, went west or east. It 
was not like travelling on land, when one must ask others 
which way to go; if you followed the river’s course you 
couldn’t make a mistake. When not far from Han-k’ou 
we came to another small mart, and passed the night 
there. Before it was light next day, the boat started 
and kept straight on in a north-westerly direction. On 
that day a very strong favorable wind was blowing, and 
by evening we had already travelled between one and 
two hundred i. In a few days’ time we finished the 
water route and disembarked, in order to start journey- 
ing by road. We stopped in an inn for a couple of days 
and hired mules and horses. That region was very 
different from the South: there was not much level ground, 
and wheelbarrows could make no progress. The place 
where we disembarked was separated from Hsi-an by 
three or four days of mountainous roads—very bad going. 
The weather was hot and the stages long. In the even- 
ing we reached the inn thoroughly tired, but a day's 
journey from the city we discontinued riding mules and 
hired a large cart, and putting all our things inside we 
told the driver to drive quickly. By something after 9 
o’clock next day we arrived at the city. The city was 
large and had a good many gates, and very high towers 
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over the gates. The streets were wide, the people many, 
and the trade was large. Inside the city were men from 
east, south, west and north. In the east suburb Moh- 
ammedans had opened shops and engaged in trade. It 
would not be difficult to go (to Hsi-an) now—very differ- 
ent from twenty years ago—because they have now 
constructed railways. If anybody wants to go to Peking 
he can get there by express train in a day anda half. 
Even if he goes to Hsi-an, more than half the way he 
can travel by train; but when he has alighted from the 
train he still must hire mules and carts before he can 
reach the city. I do not know how far the station is 
from the city (as) I have not travelled by that route. 

A few years ago there were two brothers away from 
home engaged in trade. The elder was called Hou-p’i 
(Thick-skinned), The younger Hsiang-chia (Home-sick). 
In the home were their father and mother. [very year 
at the New Year, the two went home and stayed for a 
few days, and returned by the r5thof the 1st month. 
One year, on the roth of the 12th month the postman 
brought (them) a home letter. The letter said they 
must return home quickly. Their home was in the north 
several hundred J: distant from Wai-ho. To go by 
cart they would have to travel four or five days at least, 
and at night they must stop in inns, and would have to 
lay out a good deal of money for food and vegetables to 
eat. Hou-p’i said, What shall we do? Shall we hire a 
cart? Hsiang-chia said, No, neither need we go by boat. 
_ We could get home by boat in three days with a favor- 

able wind, but if the wind is against us, no one knows 
how many days we would have to travel. To return by 
train is best. Hou-p’i said, That’s fine, let us do up the 
bedding, get ready our baggage, and put clothes, books, 
pens, silver, shoes of silver, and dollars in the box: but. 
I don’t know whether this one red wooden box will hold 
them all or not. They then packed them to see—just the 
thing—it could hold everything: the things were nei- 
ther too many nor too few. When they had packed the 
box full, they called a coolie surnamed Li to come and 
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carry their things to the station. As soon as he lifted 
them he said, Sir, if they were the least bit heavier I 
really couldn’t carry them. Hou-p’i pretended not to 
hear him, and took no notice of him. Hsiang- -chia said, 
Very good, when we get to thestation we'll give you a 
few extra cash; that will be all right, He said, Many 
thanks for your kindness. When they got (to the sta- 
on), Hou-p'iat once went to buy two second-class tickets, 
and they proceeded to goon board the train. By the 
time they got there, they saw that the travellers on the 
train were very many, and all the secund-class carriages 
were seated to the full: there was noroom and the people 
in the train did not want them to get aboard. Some 
said, There's no room, and others, There’s no room to sit 
down. They accordingly went and found a half-empty 
first class carriage, and took theirseats. In due course 
the train started and travelled at great speed; a horse 
and cart is vastly inferior to it, and even if one rode after 
it on horse back, he could not catch up. 

Hsiang-chia said to Hou-p’1, This is vastly superior 
to travelling by cart; by evening we shall reach home, 
and need not stopin an inn: we'll have our supper with 
father and mother and eat vegetables (grown ) mM our own 
country side! isn’t this better? Hou-p’i said Yes, and 
we don’t need to spend much money or open our box es: 
this is the way to do things. 

Lesson Xill. 


THE RAPID SPREAD OF NEWS. 

From of old China has had a newspaper called the 
Peking Gazette, because it was printed in Peking and 
issued from the capital. The contents of the paper 
were all about official affairs—who was in office, 

who was awaiting an offical appointment, who had re- 
ceived offical promotion, and who had been degraded in 
rank. It was a daily paper and was not printed by 
machinery, but was engraved from wooden blocks, and 
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was also printed on coarse paper. A few tens of years 
ago a pastor of the Christian Religion, surnamed Tai, who 
was exceedingly ingenious, Mmvented a plan for making 
moveable type, so that compositors might first set up the 
type and then print it by machinery. This was more 
convenient than engraving characters, consequently at 
the present time every province has a newspaper office, 
and prints it’s paper by machinery. Day by day the 
paper speaks of everything under the sun. 

Telegraph offices are also newly established. In 
former years if you were to tell a man that in an hour 
news could be transmitted ten or twenty thousand /z, he 
would certainly think you were taking a rise out of him. 
A few years ago when men went to the country to set 
-up poles for the telegraph wires, it was really difficult. 
Some said they were acting for foreigners, some, that 
they wanted to intercept Feng-shui (wind and water); and 
had it not been that the local officals of every place put 
out proclamations telling clearly all about the telegraph 
—where it came from, that itwas put up by Imperial 
Decree—the country people would have absolutely re- 
fused to allow them to set up the poles. Even after 
they had set them up, people stood by the poles, and 
hearing there was a sound, straightway went and called 
others to listen. When they had listened for a consi- 
derable time (half a day), they exclaimed, Hai! I know: 
this is the voice of a devil; there must be devils inside 
the poles; the devil in this pole is talking to the devil 
in that pole; what nonsense to talk of electricity 
transmitting words! 

It is the same the world over. Years ago in Eng- 
land, when locomotives were first put into operation, it 
was thesame. When men went to survey (measure} 
the ground, whether they measured South to North or 
commenced measuring outside of the city and measured 
right on to a village a few tens of & distant from the city 
men straightway fabricated stories, and said that when 
the engines emitted smoke, the crops would not grow. 
Others again said, as soon as the cows see the locomotives 
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their milk will be frightened away (ze. the cows would 
go dry with fright), and afterwards men cannot get any 
milk from them. Further, drivers of carts and animals 
(mules, donkeys etc.) would not allow them to measure 
the ground, saying it would spoil their trade. In some 
places the officials had to appoint a_ military escort 
before they could survey the land. Truly says the 
proverb, “Though | a lamb is good, it is difficult to please 
everyone's taste.’ You and [I must not imitate their 
folly, but should know that it is exceedingly convenient 
to send telegrams. 


Yesterday I was walking on the main street, and as 
I passed the newly-opened railway station, looked inside 
and saw a boy ten odd years of age selling newspapers 
there. I called him to come over and bought a copv of 
the Weekly News, and the Daily News, to take back 
home and see what they said. At the top of the paper, 
the first item spcken of was, that salt, pork. mutton and 
fowls had all gone up in price; reading below, it said 
that the market rate of exchange for silver (a ‘tael’) was 
1560 (cash), and a ten cent piece, at the most, changed 
for Ioo cash. It also said that at the present time the 
high officials of China had it in mind to open Govern- 
ment Post Offices in every city, to sell stamps and 
money orders, and outside the office doors to place 
letter boxes, from which letters would be collected every 
morning and evening; all one would have to do would 
be to stick a stamp on the letter, and it would forthwith 
be sent to it’s destination without fail. 


The paper also said that a Mr. Kao Ta-hua (Bows ter) 
had gone to the city of Hsiang-fu to measure the ground 
in order to build a telegraph office there. He began to 
measure from outside the South gate and measured right 
on to the Western River, fully three or four hundred 
feet. He had also hired men tocarry stones and timber; 
they were hired by the day for one hundred and a few 
tens of cash a day, or by the month for over $5 a month 
including board. This sentence I read out for my elder 


brother to hear. He said, The words are very good, (I) 
reckon they are very well off to get so much money 
every day, (but) if it is to pass through the hands of a 
middleman, I fear they can’t get a small half(of that 
amount), so (they) can’t be reckoned well off. 


There were other ‘articles’ in the paper discussing 
the affairs of every country—how the high officials filled 
their offices, and how the lower officials attended to 
their duties, who was in the right and who in wrong; it 
also discussed all the trade. I had not time to finish 
looking at it, so said, I won't look at it any more to-day: 
if [have time to-morrow I'll just buy another copy o 
the paper to read. 

Lesson XIV, 


THE CUSTOMS OF OUR NATIVE LAND. 


Of everything in heaven above and earth beneath, 
there is no one kind which is not made by God. No 
matter whether they are the Three Lights in heaven 
(the sun, moon, and stars), or on earth the rivers, lakes, 
streams and sea; whether men or things, all are created 
by God. In the beginning, in six days’ time, He created 
all these for man’s use. He commanded, and forthwith 
there were light and darkness, vegetation, birds and 
beasts, the fish of the sea, and mankind. If you tolda 
man to make any kind of living thing, even if you gave 
him materials and shut him in a room, and said to him, 
If you cannot make it I will not let you out, he could 
not come out all his life. Even with Pan-ku, it was just 
the same. If you told him to raise the wind, or 
send rain, or snow, or frost, or cause the sun to 
appear and ripen the harvest, he could not even do one 
of them. Since man cannot even create a single thing, 
it is clearly evident they are made by God. If it was 
not this Eternal God who manifested His great power, 
who (else) could cause man to live upon “the earth? 
Again Godcreated heaven and earth and manifested 
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His great wisdom in causing the whole earth to 
produce divers kinds of things. The things produced in 
the South are not found in the North, and the things 
produced in the North are not found in the South, so 
that southern merchandise goes to the North for sale, 
and northern goods go to the South for sale: in this way 
there is intercourse between North and South: they grow 
in experience, and people of different places get to 
know each other. Were it not so; the people cf this 
place would regard the people of that place as 
barbarians, and the people of that place would look on 
the inhabjtants of this place as less than human. 


Further, ‘‘Different climates, different men.’” You 
see what the climate is like, then know what the people 
are like. The people of the North are tall and ofa 
large build; the Southerners, generally speaking, are of 
small build; in the South the greater part live on rice, 
while in the North they mostly eat flour (z.e. things 
made of flour): this is also because the fruits of the 
ground differ. 


At the present time; men,. in’ speaking of the world, 
say that it may be divided into tive large continents, 
namely, Asia, America, Africa, Europe and Australia 
_ (also called New Golden Mountain or New California): 

besides, there are great. numbers of islands, large and 
small, not included. The people of ‘these five continents 
altogether number 1,600,000,000, and they multiply year 
by year. If one were to speak in detail of the customs 
of each continent; the natural products of each place, 
what gods the different people worship, and all their 
handicrafts, even if'one spoke a few thousand times, one 
could not tell all. 12 


And now, I can only speak briefly of China—how 
large this great country is, what the surface is like, and 
where there is water (rivers, lakes, etc.) If you want to 
know where each province is, what are the names of the 
provincial capitals. and what kind of things are produc- 
ed in the various parts, you cannot do’ better than ask 


the tutor who is teaching this book, and he will at once 
tell you. Ifhe does not know, tell him to quickly lay 
out afew tencent pieces in the purchase of a Geography 
book, and afterwards he will asa result know all about 
China. | 

China is an exceedingly vast country; the length 
from South to North is more than 8,ooo /7, and the 
breadth from East to West is more than 12,600 /7; and 
itis divided into twenty-two provinces. The men of 
each province have their own characteristics, and each 
province has it’s own products; some produce gold, 
silver, brass and iron, and others timber; they cannot all 
produce the same things. 

In the North there is a river called the Vallow 
River; in the South is a river named the Long River (the 
Yangtse), also called by some the Great River. These 
are reckoned to be China’s two longest rivers: The 
Yellow River is shallow and not navigable for steamers. 
The Yangtse can be navigated by largeand small vessels 
from it’s mouth right on for 1,800 41 to westward—there 
are none that cannot go upit. Few people anywhere 
build storeyed houses to live in; 80 or go per cent., of 
the people do not live upstairs. In some parts there 
isnot much mountainous country; in others there isa 
good deal. Jn the West, more than four or five thou- 
sand /7 from Shanghai, there are great high mountains 
fully eleven or twelve thousand feet in height. Moun- 
tains of that altitude are really too cold to live on. In 
that part men, pigs, fowls, sheep, cattle and'dogs are 
very few. 

In every province there are lar ge and small (walled) 
cities namely, Fu, Chou, and Hsien (cities); these cities 
have officials of corresponding rank. It is said that in 
olden times an elderly gentleman was an official, and 
had three sons; all were filial sons and all good students. 
A fterwards they all became officials one governed a Fu, 
one a Chou, and one a Hsien. That whole family may 
be regarded as fortunate. Very few people have born 
to them such capable sons. 
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Some people bearsons without a single good quality; 
when their sons grow up they are unfilial towards their 
parents, and cause them great grief. You and I must 
not act in that way; we must all be good men. 


Lesson XV. 
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A LAUGHING TALK ABOUT NOTHING. 
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In the 13th Year of T’ung-chih someone gave me a 
book entitled Wan-pao-ch’uan-shu, and it contained 
illustrations. The things depicted were people and 
things of every place. Over the pictures were characters 
saying what the people of this country were like, and 
how the people of that country were dressed: how 
barbarous the Westerners were, and that people in the 
East did not wear clothes, only had leaves in place of 
garments. The people of the South had a hole through 
their breasts; if they wanted to travel, a carrying pole 
was put through them, and they were carried between 
two men, and didn’t need to travel by sedan chair or 
cart. It alsosaid that in the North there were people 
who did not know how to build houses, but scooped out 
caves for homes in which to live, like rabbits. They had 
no books or pens, neither could they write, and might 
be reckoned as absolutely destitute of civilization. It 
further said there was a country of women, without a 
single man. On seeing this book, I both laughed and 
sighed, because I knew the author of the book had 
written without foundation: there were no such people 
and no such place—he had simply written out of his 
imagination; they were nothing but wonderful tales from 
beyond the sea. 


The proverb, To sit ina well and look at the sky, 
just means that men who never leave their native heath 
consequently are limited in experience, and no blame to 
them. It is exceedingly lamentable that when men 
meet with others of wide experience, they are altogether 
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unwilling to believe them. As for example, a king of 
Siam, more than a hundred years ago, sent one of his 
statesmen abroad to see the people and the land. In 
little more than a year, he returned and told the king 
that foreigners used a microsscope to look at things, and 
in consequence they were magnified some tens of times, 
and also the masts of the ships were thirty or forty feet 
high. The king did not altogether believe these state- 
ments. The statesman went on to say he had heen to 
the North, where every time winter came round, people 
could walk on the surface of the water, and also skated to 
and fro as though they flew. Before this talk of his was 
concluded, the king flew into a passion and gave orders 
for him to be put to death, saying, He dares to tell 
lies in the presence of the king: in the nature of the case 
he ought to die. 


In our own street there are the Li family and the 
Chang family. The Changs have three sons; one isa 
carpenter, one a blacksmith and one a leather worker. 
In the Li family there are also sons; one is always away 
from home arranging for the purchase and transport of 
goods. Between the toth, and 2oth of the present 
month, I ran against the eldest son of the Chang family, 
called Chang K’én-hsin (Credulous). While we chatted 
he said to me, Mr. Li’s son has just returned, have you 
seen him? I said, Not yet; I only heard someone say that 
he came home two days ago. Where has he returned 
from this time? K’én-hsin said, He told me he had 
travelled in many places, and seen a great many things, 
and said to me, In a good many provinces of China 
they have now constructed railways. Those constructed 
in the South, along the coast, are laid on the same plan 
as those in the West. In difficult places they engaged 
foreigners to come and lay them. Some railways are 
throughly well made; others are not equal to those in 
the West. Some people sav that in a few more years 
there will be no place without them: they will be con- 
structed in every province; even Our own province - 
will build (them). 
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He also said he had once travelled in a train; there 
were two young men on the train, both with luggage. I 
don’t know why, (but) one started cursing and said the 
other was unreasonable, and also spoke of his parents’ 
wrong-doing, and presently the two men began to fight. 
As soon as the passengers saw them commence fighting, 
they would not allow it, and persuaded them to desist, 
and settled (the matter) amicably. The other one then 
cried and said when he got home he would tell his 
mother. This remark provoked the whole carriage-full 
of people to laugh heartily. When they reached the 
station, he alighted and went off crying and cursing, 
forgetting to take with him a basket of this size. In it 
was more than a catty of pork, four needles of local 
manufacture, a few ornaments worn by woinen on their 
heads, and in addition there were a few ounces of salt, 
three fowl’s feathers, a foot of coarse red cotton material, 
a square board two inches thick, a thousand cash note, 
a few tracts, a small washing basin, a white plate, an old 
hat, a woman’s shoe, also a box of biscuits both square 
and, round, a lamp, which was not a foreign one but 
made by the people of the place, and also a black hand- 
kerchief turned yellow (with age), a small pot, afew iron 
nails, and alsoa watch. I’m afraid when he got home 
and told his mother, she would not inquire whatswords 
the other used to curse him, but would only ask him 
how about the basket? Evenif he went after the train 
he could not catchit andthe things may be reckoned 
as non est and beyond recovery. 

Lesson XVa. 


JUST AWAKING FROM A DREAM. 
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_ There was an author who put a few funny stories 
in his books. He said, A man went to the country for 
a ramble, and walked until he was tired; seeing a grassy 
plot, he Jay down and went to sleep: later on he awoke 
and gave his.eyes a rub with his hand before he could 
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open them; presently he got up again, stretched himself, 
yawned a few times, gavealook all round and perceiv- 
ed the place was changed, and the people were not those 
he formerly knew. After he had made inquiries he 
gradually came to know that he had already slept some 
- hundreds of years, and it was another world. Although 
this is nonsense it contains a meaning. What meaning? 
It is simply an illustration of things and people ancient 
and modern. In my opinion, if one of our ancestors 
of the Sung dynasty were to come to life and see the 
China of the present dynasty, he also would rub his 
eyes and think he was not in his native land. He would 
look on steamers, locomotives, the telegraph and cable 
as uncanny things. Were you to use a gramaphone it 
would surely make him jump with fright, or if he heard 
Chinese speaking foreign languages or (saw them) writing 
English or French, he would be sure to think it wonder- 
ful: what would make him marvel more would be to 
show him such things as motor cars and bicycles, and 
to see aeroplanes flying in the air. If he saw all these 


he would be bewildered and completely lose his bearings. 
Men born in the present day do not look on these things 
as wonderful. because every country has them. If you 
would compare the countries, America, England and 
Germany are reckoned most skilful in making ingenious 
things of this kind; if one country makes a thing well, 
the other country must improve on it; that is seeking to 
better that which is already good. Perhaps there are 
some readers of this book who cannot travel by steamer 
to every country to look round, therefore I will briefly 
give a detailed account of the affairs of one country. If 
in the future they have money, leisure and opportunity 
to go and see with their own eyes, they will then know 
that these statements of mine are true and in accordance 
with facts. If anyone had been to other countries and 
seen all sorts of wonderful things, and inserted them in 
a book, I warrant there would be plenty of people want- 
ing to buy it, and even if I had to pawn (something) I’d 
have to purchase.a copy to read. 
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In the West more than 30,000 li away, there is a 
country called England. To go there from China, you 
can elther travel by boat or by rail; but if you go by 
steamer then it takes a long time: at least you must 
travel for over five weeks. Food is provided on the 
boat and you need not take any provisions: water, and 
tea to drink are also provided on board. If you travel 
by train, you must first go north and cross a sea; then 
you come to arailway station. When travellers have 
purchased tickets there, then they go on board the train 
and take a seat. The train once started, it really travels 
very quickly: in one hour it can go 800rgo%. In due 
course you must pass (through) Germany and France, 
and then vcu arrive at the coast:you there change for a 
boat (by which) you travel for a few hours, and then 
you reach England. Englishmen returning home from 
China, when they get to their native land are happy 
forthwith: they can see the old home and aged parents, 
elder and younger brothers, and children, and can eat 
home made things; everything is exceedingly good. 

England is not very large: it is as large as the 
Shantung province of China: but the people are mane 
and intelligent, and can manufacture all kinds of things, 
such as calico, locomotives, steamships, and articles of 
brass and iron, which they export to people of every 
country under heaven. The things are well made, and 
people everywhere gladly buy them. Now-a-days there 
are a very large number of people all over the world 
who speak English. Whether a country is large 
or smal! is unimportant; the important thing is 
that they shculd have capable men who can transact 
business. If there are men. of ability, even though the 
country is small, it may be reckoned great. For 
example, a man may have a big body, a large head and 
hands, and larger feet, but if his mind is dull of under- 
standing, heis utterly unversed in affairs, and is absolutely 
destitute of intelligence, he can only bea coolie ora 
chair bearer. He eats ten odd basins of rice a day, goes 
to sleep at night and wakes in the morning—every day 
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he does the same—but the cannot be reckoned a great 
man. But if a man has a great mind knows how to 
talk and transact business, even if his body is small, he 
cannot be reckoned a ‘little’ man. In comparing a 
nation ora man (with some other) it is the same thing. 


One thing more—if men are willing to worship God, 
He can make them intelligent, and all the works of their 
hands to prosper without exception: hence it is very 
important that men worship God—it is a great matter 
of the first importance. © 


Lesson XVE. 
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A CHAT ABOUT LONDON. 
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Last time did we not discuss England and the 
English? This time I will talk about the Capital of 
England. This city may be reckoned to be the biggest 
in the world, there is none larger. There are seven or 
eight million people living in the city. Formerly it had 
a city wall; gates and towers, and at present the foun- 
dations still remain, but men multiplying, the walls were 
regarded as useless. The streets of the city are beauti- 
fully kept; they are large, broad, and clean: every day 
men clean them. The shops arealso numerous, contain- 
ing all manner of native goods, and besides, commodities 
from abroad are very plentiful. The houses are very 
high, some three storeys, and others six, seven and eight 
storeys. There are railway stations in the North, South, 
Fast and West of the city. If a person wants to go to the 
country it is easy, neither does he need to spend much 
money, the country people comingup on business or to 
make purchases need be at no great expense. In the centre 
of the city are two great buildings named the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, where the High Offi- 
clals and Statesmen consult about all the important 
affairs of the nation. Every year the king goes in per- 
son to open these two Houses, and speak a few words to 
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the Statesmen, exhorting them faithfully to perform 
their duties. In the city there are also many hospitals 
where men who have fallen ill or have met with acci- 
dents may enter and have their ailments treated; capable 
physicians are there to heal them without asking them 
for a farthing. There are also churches large and small: 
on the top of the high hill in the middle of the city is a’ 
great Cathedral that may be seen from afar; when seated 
to the full it can hold more than 5coo people. It is very 
delightful to hear such a multitude of people singing’ 
praises—as though one had already entered the gates of 
heaven. The artisans of the city are very numerous; 
there are silversmiths, workers in brass, blacksmiths, 
carpenters and masons, and also shoemakers, bakers, 
and those who make all kinds of viands, clothes and 
and headgear. There are also several pieces of vacant 
land (z.e. not built upon) in which are trees and grass, 
aud where those who have nothing to do can go and 
walk about, or if the day is hot they can sit under the 
trees and cool off—everyone likes to go. If people want 
to go from this side of the city to the other, in the streets 
there are electric trams; beneath the streets there are 
also electric trams; men fora mere trifle enter a room 
and as soon as it is seated to the full; it drops down 
forty or fifty feet before it comes to a stop; the passen- 
gers then come out and a car; and when they reach the 
station they again alight and enter a small room and 
right away they mount to the street. In parts of the 
city some bridges have been constructed, upon which 
railways are laid and trains can also travel over them; 
it is truly altogether different from China. There are 
letter boxes in all the streets, and if folk want to buy 
stamps, in every main street there are Post Offices; a 
man has nothing to do but stick on a stamp and the 
men in the office will forward it (the letter) for him. 

But there are many evil characters in the city; ifa 
stranger goes there he needs a friend to guide him, and 
thereby avoid being taken in to any great extent. In 
the midst of the city there is a large river; men come 


aad go over the river without using a ferry-boat, because 
there are between ten and twenty great iron bridges: 
already built, which may be. crossed without payment 
by men, vehicles and animals. Then too, there are 
docks where ships that have come from beyond the sea 
and need repairs can enter and be overhauled. To the 
north of the city there are the Zoological Gardens in 
which there are lions, bears, deer, tigers, leopards, ele- 
phants, and all kinds of birds; and besides; there are 
snakes in glass houses (which) men standing outside may 
look at. The snakes however have no way of biting 
people. Should they bite anyone it would be terrible 
indeed, for those snakes are very poisonous; a man once 
bitten, its virus would certainly cause him to die of the 
poison. Then there are monkeys in cages of iron net- 
ting, hideous to look at. ton 

In the east of the city there is a high tower in which. 
are the crown the king wears when he sits on the throne, 
and golden sceptre he holds in his hand, and also the 
ornaments (or jewels) he wears. The worth of these 
things in silver is beyond computation, as they are set | 
with very valuable pearls which may be regarded as 
priceless. In the north-west of the city is the Official 
Residence of the Chinese Ambassador; where also the 
secretaries and attendants who accompany him live; 
those of them who are gifted and have lived there a 
long time can also speak very good English. As it is 
said ‘‘He who goes near to red becomes red; he who goes 
near ink becomes black, ’’But ‘‘words are long and paper 
short’? and one cannot speak exhaustively of everything 
in the city. How would it doif bye and bye when we 
have leisure I take you to see it? 


Lesson XVIE. 


AN INNOCIET ABROAD. 


These last ten or fifteen years China has done away 
with the procedure adhered to from ancient times. They 
regard western learning as important—the science of 
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Heat, Geology. Natural Science, Mathematics, Light 
(as a scientific study), Chemistry, Algebra, and every. 
branch of western learning. From the time they chang- 
ed their policy on, many young men thought that if they 
could go abroad and study for a year or so, they would 
be able to bring back stores of knowledge. But it did 
not occur to them that in the first place they must have 
natural ability, and in the next: that time is necessary 
before they can study to good purpose: it is quite need- 
less to mention expense. Those possessed of ability 
must also give time (to study), and those who lack ability 
even if they give the time, it is labour in vain. Well 
says the proverb. Ifa knife is blunt you can sharpen it 
with a stone, if a man is dull-witted, there is no remedy. 
Hence at the present time some men have returned 
from Japan just like a bottle half full of vinegar (which) 
makes a noise when violently shaken: but they don’t 
reflect that a full bottle makes not the slightest sound. 
For exarnple, an empty boat floating on the surface of 
the water appears large; when it is fully loaded although 
it does not look large, yet when it meets with gales and 
great waves; it is still steady, and cannot turn over: 
men are just the same. 


And now I will tell you about the adventures of a 
self opinionated youth. May I ask the young readers of 
this Lesson, not to be offended. 


A few years ago there was a youth of 20 years of 
age surnamed Lui, and named K’ung-fa (Empty thunder 
—clap): he had studied a few years and though to him- 
self that he was versed in everthing—there was nothing 
that he did not understand. One day in the street he 
ran up against a sham, poverty-stricken literati surnam- 
ed Pai, and caJled Shao-li (Unprincipled), Shao-li at once 
asked him, How would it do for you to study French 
with me? You and I are on good terms, (the question 
of) money may be reckoned a mere trifle. If you study 
with me, in less than six months you wil! be able to 
speak French fluently and also read fairly well. K’ung- 


fa was more than willing, went and studied for a few 
months and handed over (€ _E) a few tens of taels to 
thank Shao-li (for his tuition). He was still ignorant of 
the fact that he had been duped by Shao-li, and that he 
had only learnt a few French sentences altogether in- 
sufficient to be of use: Ae thought that he had already 
mastered the French language. 


Later on, he and his family consulted together about 
his going to France; but his parents were afraid he would 
want too much money, and there was no advantage in 
going: it would reckon money and strength thrown away. 
But K’ung-fa did not believe them, so went and asked a 
friend to lend him one or two hundred dollars; he also 
pawned a few silk garments and left the pawn ticket 
with his elder brother. He went to Shanghai, bought a 
third class steamer ticket for France, and embarking, 
went off, thinking that now he was conversant with 
French, he would in consequence be able to-understand 
everything under the sun (or the world over). The first 
few days it blew a gale; he was sea-sick and did not care 
to eat, and as a result was too ill to move; neither could 
he lift his head: all he could do was to long for home 
from morning ti]] night, and think of his old mother. 
But (to think) thus was to think in vain: in the first 
place it was impossible for his mother to come, or even 
as if she was able to come she could not make him lift 
his head; besides I fear his mother also would be laid 
prostrate with sickness. The people belonging to the 
boat, looking at. his face and hearing his talk, knew that 
he was a stranger, so ‘treated him as such—-not one of 
them had time to attend to him. Even if he asked them 
for hot water to wash his face, or for a towel, they did 
not understand what he said, and thought he was talking 
Chinese: even if they understood something of what he 
said, they pretended not to understand, so that he was 
truly in difficulties. 


Carefully pondering the matter in his mind, he said, 
This is nothing else than that I have been-taken in by 


Shao-li. What he taught me was a few irrelevant phrases. 
Had I known this before, I would on no account have 

given him so much money. I reckon this time I made a 

mistake in travelling, and pray heaven will open a way - 
for me to return to my old home: then all will be well. 

He first thought he was superior to other men (but) on 
further reflection, that he was inferior to them: when he 
came to this point, there was no help forit—he couldn’t 
keep from bursting out crying, and he wept a tea— 
basinful of bitter water (tears). But crying availed him 
nothing: as this crying of his started, hts fellow passeng- 
ers all began to laugh, so. that he got angry, and this 
made it even more difficult to bear. He said in his heart 
Oh dear! Oh my mother, my mother! this truly takes 
all the life out of me, After a while, alternately cursing 
Shao-li and sleeping, (he said) I’ll wait till the weather 
clears up and then think of a way out; my eyes are not 

the Tung-t’ing lake (can’t keep on crying for ever). 


If you want to know how he fared later on, what 
bitterness he had to swallow, what calamities befell him, 
and what he met with, you will know if you look at the 
next Lesson. . 


Lesson XVIII. 
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SORROW ON THE SEA. 
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Asa matter of fact, I have not time to give youa 
detailed account of the troubles that befell K’ung-fa on 
the ship, but simply say that one night, he came up from 
below and had not noticed that a letter—box was placed 
in front of him, and consequently ruined an eye striking 
against it. The next morning the doctor came to see 
him, and saw his face was of a yellow tinge, just like a 
cabbage stalk. The doctor said, There’s no cure for this 
disease; (this) made K’ung-fa have another boat of cry- 
ing, and he said, There’s an end of it; I’ve had my fill of 
suffering this time: from now on, even if someone gave 


ao 
meé some tens of thousands of taels I would still be 
unwilling to travel this way: on this occasion instead of 
avoiding trouble, I’ve given myself no end of it. 


There is yet another (incident), namely, there was a 
poor Frenchman on board, also a third class passenger 
surnamed Hai, and called Hsin-shen (Inscrutable), who 
was formerly a butcher in Shanghai, and because he had 
no trade, got a living by cheating people. He could also 
speak a little Chinese. K’ung-fa in course of time 
became intimate with him, and learned from him a few 


more French phrases, and becausé he knew him, was — 
always talking with him. MHsin-shen said to hlm, You 
and I are both travellers, it is needless to make any 
distinction between us, your troubles are my troubles. 
I will attend to your affairs as though they were my 
own; although I am a Frenchman, I am willing to put 
myself gut for you and speak a good word on your behalf 
to the people belonging to the boat, and then tea, (hot) 
water, rice and vegetables will all be satisfactory. His 


speaking like this made K’ung-fa greatly elated (all the 
flowers of his heart opened) because he accepted these 
statements in good faith: so he said to Hsin-shen, I am 
truly the recipient of your kindness; if I were alone on 
the boat and you not here, I should be in great straits. 


Hsin-shen said, That isso; you and I are truly intimate 
friends; if you have any trouble (business, matters) you 
may refer to me: you and I will share happiness and 
erief together, and when we reach France I'll attend to 
all your affairs for you, that’s all about it. Further, 
there were also a few third class passengers who were 


unmannerly rough folk. One day K’ung-fa saw three or 
four of them standing together, and looking towards him 
as they talked in a low voice; when they had talked for 
some time, they all burst into loud laughter. At that 
time K’ung-fa was wearing all awry, an old, white, foreign 
hat; he also lacked one eye and was truly illfavored. He 
said to himself, These men are doubtless saying some- 


thing about me. He then asked Hsin-shen. Hsin-shen 
said, What they say is not of any importance; they only 
said a few idle words: don’t take any notice of them. 
But K’ung-{fa again and again and again entreated him, 
so he told him that the man over six feet high standing 
at the side, said that the people of his own countryside 
had a kind of pig with a white head, and black tail and 
body; his father reared a pig of that kind which was short 


an eye; as soon as he saw you he thought of it: although 
he had been away many years without returning home, 
he still recognized (the likeness), as though he had run 
up against an old friend. As soon as K’ung-fa heard 
these words, burning with rage, he could not wait to go 
down, but borrowed a knife and cut off his queue ; this 
he made himself unlike anything in the four quarters (of 
the globe) not fit to be seen—and made them laugh at 
him all the more. Hsin-shen also laughed on the quiet, 


and said to him ‘‘The great man does not notice the 
offense of the man beneath him’; it just as well to 
regard great matters (of offense) as trifles, small matters 
as already settled, and then whatever country you visit, 
everything will go smoothly. When you get to the wharf, 
you must let me go ashore first and go to the shops 
to purchase a few good French garments for you, and a 
new hat, so that people will not be able to distinguish 
you for a Chinaman: if they don’t take you -for an 
official from abroad, then (they will take you for) one 


of their own nationality who has for years been a gover- 
nor in other parts—his face only a little bronzed (with 
travel) that’s all. To speak of nothing else. people like 
yourself are in truth rarely met with. Some years ago I 
saw the son of our own Emperor return from abroad just 
like yourself: you really do resemble hin somewhat. These 


words made K’uug-fa’s heart extremely happy. If you 
want to know how K’ung-fa fared when he reached 
France, what kind of friend K’ung-fa proved to be, and 
hew he arranged his affairs for him, look at the next 
Lesson and you will know. © 
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Lesson XIX. 
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A CRESTFALLEN RETURN. 
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They travelled for a month and a few days, then 
the boat reached France. Before they arrived at the 
wharf, Hsi-shen and K’ung-fa took counsel together, and 
made up their minds that Hsin-shen should first leave 
the boat and.go to buy (some) clothes, and when he had 
bought them, he would return and take K’ung-fa to an 
inn, and afterwards look out for something for him to 
do. Having decided (on this course), K’ung-fa first 
counted over his money to see how many taels he had, 
and then gave ten taels to Hsin-shen. Hsin-shen took 
the money in his hand and said, This is utterly insuffi- 
cient; you'll have to add another ten taels: if you don’t 
I’m afraid I won’t be able to buy (the clothes). At first 
K’ung-fa made up his mind not to give more, but Hsin- 
shen spoke a few plausible words, and he was persuaded 
into believing him, and reluctantly gave him another ten 
taels, only leaving himself one or two taels. Arriving at 
the wharf, Hsin-shen said, Don’t be anxious; my box is 
here, and I will soon be bringing with me both hat and 
clothes. 


K’ung-fa waited on the boat, and that day Hsinshen. 
did not return, neither had he come back by the second 
day, and consequently K’ung-fa feared he had been'swind- 
led by him: so he left that boat to go and look for him. 
He searched all the main thoroughfares and small 
streets, yet he could not find him. All he saw was that 
many people in the streets laughed at him, making him 
say in his heart, Oh dear! Oh dear! Alas! Alas! things 
have come to apretty pass; I’ve come to a strange land 
and strange people; how shall I get out of this difficulty! 
In due course, he returned to the boat and learned that 
Hsin=shen had already come and gone, and had taken 
away K’ung-fa’s box and all his baggage. His own box 
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was still there. As soon as K’ung-fa opened it, he 
discovered that the box full of stones. Hsin-shen had 
also asked the boat people to tell K’ung-fa for him, that 
as soon as he.left the boat, he rah up against a fellow 
countryman belonging to his native city; who said his 
mother was dead, and his family wanted him to return 


home quickly by rail, to bury his venerable mother, and 
perform the duties of a filial son. ‘I knew long ago you 
were a filial son, but being so far from home, you have 
no way of practising filial piety, and I think you will be 
more than willing to lend me the silver to use.’’ He also 
said, when he had buried his mother he would without 
fail, get a mason to engrave a tombstone, and on it cut 
the four large characters, K’ung-fa ching-i (K’ung-fa’s 
expression of respect) that all might know that the same 


principle holds good in China and abroad. Truly filial 
duty cannot be dispensed with, and I know K’ung-fa 
having manifested his filial piety on the grave of Hsin- 
shen’s mother, possibly they two may meet again in the 
future, but who knows? He also said that having gone 
to some trouble on your behalf the whole way, it was in . 
the nature of the case fitting that he should get a little 
money as wages. K’ung-fa unable to wait to hear the 
finish, first cried and then cursed, and had it not been 
that the people belonging fo the boat exhorted 


him, he there and then wanted to kill himself witha 
knife. The boat people seeing him in difficulties, showed 
a friendly feeling, and said, Let it be this way; you can 
return to your country by this same ship; we will engage 
you as an ‘odd man’: you can make the beds, set the 
table, wash up plates, dishes, and knives, brush the 
passengers’ boots, and if they have anything else to be 
done, you can do it also for them; when we get to Shang- 
hai we'll give you a ‘cumshaw,’ and that will settle every- 
thing. 

Two months later K’ung-fa arrived home, and made 
his pareats extremely happy, as though he had died and 
come to life again. They forthwith bought clothes for 
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him, and prepared a tip-top feast, and also invited neigh- 
bours of their own street, and relatives, to meet 
him. But if K’ung-fa wanted to relate the troubles that 
had befallen him, he would not know where to begin his 
story. In the first place he himself was in the wrong 1n 
leaving home, and in the second, he was altogther too 
heedless and was let in by strangers; so he, in a few 
sentences, gave a brief outline for them to hear. and made 
out that he had not endured many hardships. 

Therefore if young folk read these few chapters, 
they must remember when they travel not to believe the 
words of strangers: even though they have plenty of 
specious talk one must take heed lest he be taken 
in by them. There are plenty of people you know by 
sight, but if you only know their faces nnd not their 
hearts, does that reckon enough? 

Should K’ung-fa again takea long jcurney, I will 
write down all that befalls him, and send (the account) to 
the newspaper proprietor; then all the world may know. 

| Lesson XX. 
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- THE DRAGON FESTIVAL HOLIDAY. 





In this city about halfa Ji from my home, four 
streets away, there lives a carpenter surnamed Hsu and 
called Yao-chih (Curiosity); somewhere about 40 years 
of age—a decent fellow—who works for an employer. 
Although his wages were not high, his family may be 
reckoned to be living ina fairly comfortable way: they 
kept two pigs anda hen. He hada friend in the same 
trade, six or seven years older than himself, surnamed 
Ma. When his parents gave birth to him. they 
called him -Ch’uan-chih (Know all), but those who 
know him callhim Pan-chih (Half know). He said 
to Yao-chih, You and I work from morning till night, so 
have no leisure to go out and_ look round: though this is 
so, at the 5th of the 5th month we will close shop for 
half a day, and [ will take you all over the.city to see 
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the people and the place, how will that do? Yao-chih 
said, Very good; since you are willing to take me, is there 
any unwillingness on my part? not at all. Further, you 
are older than I by a few years, your family a few hun- 
dred years ago produced some able men, and I am ready 
to learn of you: what I don’t know, I beg j you to tell 
me—that’s the long and short of it. 


When the time arrived. Yao-chih washed his face, 
put on a couple of clean garments, hurried to Pan-chih’s 
door and called from the outside, I’ve come. Pan-chih 
said, Who is it? Yao-chih answered, It is I. Pao-chih 
said. Oh dear! I did not know you would come as 
early as this, I haven’t even finished dressing: wait a bit 
I'll put on my hat and come right away. He waited a 
while, then he (Pan-chih) came out and said, we will first 
go to the North of the city. Yao-chih said, Just as you like 
old chap (Venerable sage). When the two came to the big 
street leading to the North Gate, they saw many people 
coming and going—the street was fullof people. This 
was because the newly built railway and station were not 
far distant—only something more than half a 4i—so that 
the country people who had come by train to look round 
were at the end of the street in great numbers: speaking 
generally, many of them had never before been in the 
city. The two then passed along by the newly built tele- 
graph office, and came toa large temple; the door was 
open, so they went in. Directly facing them, they 
saw an idol six or seven feet high, witha red face anda 
black body—hideous to Jook at. Alas! there were many 
women worshipping before it, thinking it could pardon 
sin, confer happiness, give them sons, and save them, 
(so that) after death they might go to heaven. Pan-chih 
straightway wanted to worship like the rest; Yao-chih 
would not consent, saying, I am a carpenter and can 
make that kind of thing myself, am I not superior to it? 
There is wrong in men’s worshipping this senseless image. 
Pan-chih hearing this, then said, Let us go; if the idol 
hears these words of yours, I fear something will befall 
you. The twomen came out and walked straight on, 
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and in less than half an hour they arrived at a mosque. 
They were just about to go in, (but) the doorkeeper 
would not allow them, saying, Take off your shoes, 
otherwise I will never let you enter; so they took off their 
shoes and afterwards went in. Having got inside, they 
took alook all round, and could see nothing; all they 
saw was a wooden platform, and that there were two 
characters on the wall. Yao-chih had studied for a few 
years and could read a little, and taking another look 
(at them) said, Are they not Ching-chen? Pan-chih 
pretended to recognize them and said, No; they are the 
two characters Ching-cheng, though, in fact, hecould 
not read at all. As soon as they came out of the mosque 
they saw there was a baker's shop opposite, with a board 
hanging at the door on which were the two characters 
Chiao-men (Religion), and beneath was the picture of a 
teapot. Yao-chih said, I heard that this (shop) is kept 
by a Mohammedan, and heard someone say that Moham- 
medans do not eat pork. Pan-chih said, The idea of 
such a thing, I suspect they cannot afford to buy it; I 
also am the same as they. : 

If you would know where they went afterwards, and 
what they saw, look at the next Lesson and you will know. 


Lesson XXa 


A VISIT TO THE PREACHING HALL. 


Yao-chih and Pan-chih had nearly reached the North 
Gate when they saw a building two storeys high; on the 
top a large brass cross was shining; above the three large 
gold characters, T’ien-chu T'ang (Heavenly Lord Hall.) 
It being open they went in. As they lifted up their heads 
and looked (round) they saw the portrait of an old man 
hung high up facing the main entrance. Yao-chih said, 
I think this must be the likeness of the God they 
worship. Pan-chih said, Not necessarily: doubtless it is 
the portrait of the foreign emperor, They also saw there 
were many figures of wood and stone on both sides of 


the hall. Yao-chih said, Most likely these old gentlemen 
were men of their religion in ancient times, and now the 
members of thesect mistakenly look on them as Gods 
and pray them to bestow blessings, like the Buddhists 
pray to Buddha. Pan-chih said, The idea of sucha 
thing! This must be the venerable priest’s family, if 
not his family, his friends; let us go back, it is late. It 
was dusk when they wended their way homewards. On 
the north side of the principal street, they saw a large 
hall having the three characters Fu-yin T’ang (Happy 
News Hall) over the main entrance; inside were arranged 
some tens of forms; about a hundred men sat there, and 
a few foreign lamps were hung up. There was a pulpit 
at the northern end of the hall, and a Chinese gentleman 
something over forth years of age, was standing on it, 
holding in his hand a copy of the Scriptures, and a few 
others were holding hymnbooks in their hands. 

Yao-chih said, Let us go in and Jisten, I don’t know 
what ‘The Happy News’ means. As: soon as they enter- 
ed, they saw an old acquaintance sitting by the window, 
surnamed Hai, and called Fu-man (Happy to the full). 
In former years he was a soldier; afterwards when China 
had finished fighting with foreign countries, he ceased to 
be a soldier. Having money, he opened a shop in the city, 
and sold all kinds of building materials; by now he had 
married and had two sons. He was holding a fan in his 
hand, his countenance was full of joy and was beaming 
all over somewhat resembling thesun. As soon as he 
saw them, he rose and said, I’m delighted you two have 
come; pray take a seat. When they had sat down, he 
further said, When I have nothing to do I always come 
to listen, and the more I hear, truly the more I want 
to hear; it verily makes my heart unspeakably happy. 
When he reached this point, the few men in front of the 
platform, who had hymn-books, began to sing. What 
they sang was, Jesus loved me and gave His life that my 
sin might be washed away: He opened the door of 
heaven for me, that His little lamb might enter in. Jesus 
Saviour loves me: The Bible tells me (so). 
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When they had finished singing this hymn, Fu-man 
said, What do you think of it? Isn’t it pleasant to listen 
to? even if I heard it a fewtens of times a day I would 
not think it too often: this truly just suits me. 

Just as Yao-chih was about to speak, the gentleman 
who stood on the platform commenced to say, I will 
first read two verses (of) the book to you; I will then tell 
you a little about their meaning; afterwards, possibly 
you will all understand somewhat of the general drift. 
It is said, It is needless to enter into detail with men 
of understanding, and this saying is correct; but this 
Sacred Book, the majority of you have never seen: and 
at first hearing of the doctrine it contains, I fear (you 
will find it) difficult to understand. We are all Chinese, 
and many of you know me and are aware that in years 
past I was devoted to Buddhism. My father and mother 
were also devout Buddhists, chanting prayers and burn- 
ing paper money: in short, I was thoroughly versed in 
in all the ritual of the Buddhist sect and all their books. 
But (when) I prayed to Buddha, the more I prayed the 
more unsatisfied my heart was (I have) even prayed a 
whole night with my mother, but could not escape from 
sin or it’s consequences: in truth, my heart was bitter. 
Had I not been the recipient of God’s great grace, mak- 
ing it possible for me to obtain this book and understand 
the doctrine it contains, then up till now I should not be 
able to enjoy happiness, and my heart would still be 
unsatisfied. In this hall there are a few cther gentlemen 
in like case, who know that what I say is true, because 
they have already passed along this road (gone through 
the same experience). It is said, If you want to know 
the way up a mountain, you must ask those who have 
come over (it). But it is unnecessary for me to say more: 
I’]l just read a couple of verses from the book for all in 
the hall to hear. 

If you want to know en two verses he read, and 
what he said afterwards, how the hall full of people were 
moved and pleased with what they heard, look at the 
next Lesson and you will know. | 
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Lessen XXII. 


When the gentleman had finished speaking, he then 
opened the Bible and ina loud voice read, saying, God 
wishes all men to be saved, and to understand the truth. 
There is but one God, and in His presence there is only 
one Mediator, namely, Christ Jesus. He finished reading 
and commenced to explain, saying, In all probability 
(when) you hear these two words, Chen-shen, you do not 
know to whom they refer; I will explain them to you in 
detail. This God is not the work of men’s hands: He 
is the source of all happiness: heaven, earth, and sea; 
rivers, streams, lakes, and all things in them are every 
one created by Him. The four seasons in the year— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter—are all appoint- 
ed by Him: the sun and moon are also made by Him, 
and everything in the world, such as, horses. cattle, sheep 
fowls, lions, wolves and tigers are likewise His work- 
manship. 

Further, everything on earth that is of benefit to us, 
such as, medicinal herbs, wheat and otter things, all 
proceed from Him. To illustrate; (if) after the Autumn 
we go to the country and see the farmer planting wheat, 
We wonder in our minds who can makeit grow? It it does 
not snow in the winter and rain in the spring, will it not 
die of drought? What means have we of getting flour 
to eat? But He who causes the heavens to send down 
rain and snow is this God. All the affairs of the world 
are in His hands: all are nnder His control; were we not 
recipients of His great favor, we should have nothing to 
eat. Alas! most people do not understand these things, 
and so, after the harvest go and thank some such (god) 
as God of the Earth. It is like the Chang’s son, who 
has been brought up by his parents, going off to the Li’s. 
house and practising filial duty {there). Is not this alto- 
gether unreasonable and not to be reckoned as filial 
conduct? For us to go the temples is to thank the wrong 


god; the God whom we ought to thank is none other 
than (# 4) this True God who loves us_ If we regard 
the false as true, do not we ourselves provoke calamity, 
so that God causes the heavens to withhold the rain, and 
everyone must suffer? 


Again, this God, in any case does not live in tem- 
ples, depending on men to carry Him to and fro, nor 
does He desire men to burn incense before Him, or give 
Him things to eat or use; because not only does He not 
need men to give Him anything, He, on the contrary, 
bestows everything upon mankind. Seeing that He isa 
Spirit, He is not made of gold, silver, brass, iron or wood, 
nor can He dwel] in any oneplace. Because He is by 
nature omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent, there is 
nothing unknown to him, and nothing impossible for him 
to do, nor is He visible to our eyes. I surmise that you 
will callin question these statcments of mine and say, 
Since you cannot see Him and cannot speak with Him 
to His face, how can one get to know how to reverence 
and worship Him? This isa pertinent question, and I 
will briefly explain how to worship Him. 


In the first place, we all know that God is superior 
to man; and secondly, wealso know that man is depen- 
dent on God, not that God depends on manf so that every- 
one should consider in his heart, the things made by 
men’s hands can never be superior to man: are not those 
who make them more intelligent than they, and far 
above them? From which statement (we see) that in 
the nature of the case, men should reverently worship 
God with the spirit, and not with incense, paper, and 
other things, putting them selves to trouble and wasting 
money (all) for nothing. Further, this God, knowing that 
it is difficult for us to find the true way, thereforelong 
ago sent His son to tell us the ‘Truth,’ 


If you want to know who His Son is, when He came 
and what He did, look at the next Lesson, then you will 
know. 
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THE MARVELLOUS PLAN OF FORGIVENESS, © 
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The gentleman also said, The two characters for 
‘son’ ate used in a borrowed sense; they by no means say 
that God has a wife, but are only (used) to make clear 
the thought of intimate love and honor—nothing more. 
Hence this Jesus who came down and was born in Ju- 
daea, became man like ourselves—could speak to us— 
and, full of grace, dwelt in our midst. 

On the one hand we say, God is spirit, and man is 
created by Him, so that, in the nature of things, man 
ought to worship Him with the spirit; on the other hand, 
man is entirely sinful, for he has not done that which he 
ought to have done, but, on the contrary, has done that 
which he should not have done: in word and deed, with- 
out exception, there is none who does not transgress. 


(The preacher) further said, God has a good reward 
and evil an evil recompense; this recompense for evil, I 
fear truly neither you nor I couldendure. Even though 
we ourselves practise good works in order to make 
amends for all former transgressions, yet it is impossible 
to do so: sin is still upon us, and there is no way of 
escape from it but by receiving the great grace of this 
one (Saviour). 

He was on the earth for thirty-three years, and 
went all over Judaea in every place doing good, taking 
compassion on men, and _ healing all manner of diseases 
with divine power. Without using medicine at all, (by) 
only speaking a few words He made the blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, and even the dead He 
caused to live again, that men might clearly know that 
He was both man and God. Everyone may come into 
His presence and obtain blessings for body and soul. 

He also chose out a few men to be His discipless, 
that after He had ascended into heaven, they might re- 
cord in a book all that He did, and hand it (the record) 


down to after generations (so that) all might know. He 
also said that He wrought and preached for Heaven, and 
that to hear Him was to hear God, and to see what He 
did was to see what God did. 

At the expiration of thirty-three full years, He man- 
ifested His love for man in even greater degree. How 
may that beseen? Because having finished (His) works, 
He laid down His life for people of all nations under 
heaven, and was nailed on the cross just like a,criminal. 


This in nowise is to say that He himself had]}sin, for He 
was absolutely sinless, had never once ,transgressed the 
law, and had neither committed nor spoken any evil: 
whether in word or deed, He had not the least fault: God 
and man alike could see no fault in Him. As to Himself, 
in the nature of the case, He ought not to have died, 
but He knew that if He did not die, we must endure 
great suffering, and could not go to heaven or enjoy true 
happiness. Hence He looked on His} own death asa 
ransom, andgpaid to the full our long standing accounts, 


that we might escape punishment,for our sins and_obtain 
happiness. Now by the grace of God, He has forgiven 
cur great sins, so that we are reconciled to Him, and in 
the hereafter we may go and see His holy face. Is not 
this good?. If you Sirs, wish to receive so great a benefit 
as this, you need not spend money (to obtain it): all these 
blessings, God ts willing with all His heart to freely be- 
stow upon you. For. example, take.the. wind and the 
rain: can these be bought?\7 If a very wealthy man were 
to expend some tens of millions of taels to buy a drop of 


rain, yet.he would be unable to purchase it. (If) the 
captain of a boat spends a few ten thousand strings of 
cash to buy a north wind, yet be cannot conclude the 
purchase. Since God bestows all these things freely on 
allmen, would He desire us to spend a large sum of 
money to obtain: the blessing of forgiveness of sin. In 
no wise. It is said, Ifason ask his father for,;a’cake 
(bread), will be instead give him a stone? Is God infer- 
ior to man? If we ask Him to save us is He unwilling? 
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To speak of nothing else, I’ll just tell of my own 
experience. Formerly I also did not know this doctrine, — 
and went tothe temples to burn incense, and wasted 
money without count, yet it was useless: but as soon as 
I believed the words of this book, and trusted this 
Saviour, Jesus, I obtained grace, and may be reckoned 
to have become a new man: old things had already passed 
away, my heart become a little heaven. 

Therefore I exhort men and women, old and young, 
all to come and worship the True Spirit and believe on 
the Benefactor He has sent; as a result you and I will 
then travel steadily upward; though we are on earth it 


will be as though we were in heaven. Isn't this ex- 
cellent? 


Lesson XXIII. 


————_— —____. 


THE WISE DAMSEL. 


—_— —— ——_ 


A few hundred years ago there was was a Miss Feng 
her father was a high official away from home. He re- 
turned home once in three or your years, and because he 
had no sons, he committed all his home affairs into the 
hands of this girl, knowing that she had both ability and 
wisdom, could look after accounts, was able to handle 
men, and could transact business. In consequence, when 
her father journeyed to a distance, his mind was com- 
pletely at rest. The girl constantly wrote letters with her 
own hand, telling him in detail all about everything in 
the home. But things of this life cannot always be to 
one’s liking; his daughter was already twenty years of 
age, both wealthy and honorable, so it was unavoidable 
that someone should wish to marry her: but she had not 
the slightest intention .of getting married, simply gave 
her whole attention to her father’s affairs. 


In the city where she lived there was a young man 
surnamed Kuo, who was also about twenty years of age: 


he was a bad man and formed evil companionships, and 
although he was wealthy, yet he himself was worthless. 
He desired in his heart to marry Miss Feng, but she was 
absolutely unwilling. Although he had commissioned 
people repeatedly to say a good word on his behalf, she 

_was still unwilling, making him really angry, and he de- 
vised a scheme to marry her by force. : 


To continue, (our story) there was a village called 
-Nanchwang twelve or thirteen / distant from the city: 
all the ground around it belonged to the Feng family 
and the villagers cultivated it for them. After the au- 
tuman (crops) were harvested, the young lady paid a visit 
of inspection—reckoned accounts, made payments, and 
cleared up matters that needed attention; and then re- 
turned: she did this every year. Mr. Kuo had long been 
aware of this, and secretly conferred with others and 
thought of a plan—to wait until she returned from Nan- 
chwang: he would then send men to bring home the 
sedan chair in which she travelled, to his own house, and 
no matter what happened; relying on his father’s wealth 
and power, he would marry her by force. 


One day Miss (Feng) knowing she had a long journey 
(to go), rose very early, gathered her things together, 
and travelling ina large sedan chair with a door, went 
on ahead. Four of her slave girls followed behind, all 
riding in small sedan chairs, and in addition four ser- 
vants on horse-back followed in the rear. In this way, by 
the time the sun was up, and the city gates open, they 
had all got out of the city, and were making a straight 
line for Nan-chwang. On arriving, the villagers opened 
the main door, to allow thesedan chair to enter before it 
was set down: when the young lady got inside the door, 
it was closed as before: the four retainers alighted from 
their horses outside the village. 


As soon as Miss (Feng) sat down, they brought tea. 
When she had drunk it, she went to the rear (of the 
building), burnt incense on her mother’s grave, hada 
good cry. and burnt some paper money. After she had 
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finished burning (the money), she returned to a storied 
building in the West of the village, and had a look round 
at the Howers. On looking round, she saw (the ground) 
below the building was carpeted with gold—the flowers 
truly looked beautiful, stirring the emotion. It was just 
the time when the harvest was ripe: some wese cutting 


and some were gathering (the grain), the country people 
were hurrying to and fro, She took another look round, 
and espied two loafers standing unde a thatched cottage: 
she gave a look towards the West and saw three idlers 
sitting on the grass. Miss (Feng) seeing this state of 
things, took in the situation, but said nothing at all; she 
merely came down and took scme food. When she Jiad 
finished eating, she settled up in detail all the business 
of the estate, and sent away all the farm hands. After- 
wards she called a slave girl to empty out a large skin 
box, then picked out a number of broken stones and put 


them in the box. She also wrapped it in a cloth, and 
they carried it to the large sedan chair and put it inside 
under the seat. She further told the slave girl to finda 
large stone, and when she had wrapped it in a cloth, to 
place it on the seat. Afterwards she shut the door of 
the chair, and let down the curtain that hung round it. 
She further called the servants in and gave them expli- 


cit instructions, so that they all understood, and nodded 
saying, Yes, Yes. All having received orders, Miss 
(Feng) herself changed into a blue gown, took her seat 
in one of the four small sedan chairs, and ordered one 
slave girl to stay behind at Nan-chwang and not return 
with her to the city. She told the farm hands to find 
an additional small sedan chair at their Jeisure, and 


escort her into the city. When everything was ready 
they opened the main door and shouted for the chair 
bearers to come without delay, Miss (Feng) then got into 
one of the small sedan chairs. The chairbearers were just 
then waiting outside, and hearing the call, they all came 
in; each recognized his own chair. and carried it out. Just 
as. they were less than a /: from Nan-chwang, in no time 


there appeared—two from the East and three from the 


West—ten or twenty coolies. A few of them laid hold 


ee une large sedan chair, and would not release their 
yaya mone 


If you want to. know what happened afterwards, 
look at the next Lesson and you will know. 


Lesson XXIV. 
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CLEVER SCHEMES TURNED TO FOOLISHNESS. 


The story says that the men took hold of the sedan 
chair and wanted to carry it away forcibly, bawling out. 
The (carrying) business of these parts 1s ours what do 
you mean by coming here to carry (sedan chairs)! They 
forthwith commenced to beat the coolies, and caused 
them to let go at once. The mounted servants however 
who were riding behind, on seeing this, hurried forwards 
and cried out, This is Miss Feng of the city: how dare 
you carry her away by force. The chair bearers hear- 
ing it was Miss Feng, then went forward the more quick- 
ly. As the horses of the servants behind were about to 
catch up (to the chair), they saw Mr. Kuo, bringing men 
and horses, coming to meet them. He said, I have al- 
ready married the young lady of your house: why do you 
continue to follow? The servants on hearing this said, 
Very well, very well, the responsibility of this affair rests 
_with you; we won’t follow after (you); we were afraid our 
young lady would find fault with us on the morrow. 
When they had finished speaking, Mr. Kuo’s men went 
forward to catch up with the large sedan chair which 
was ahead: (Miss Feng’s) servants waited for the small 
sedan chairs which were behind to come up, and followed 
them home. 


Mr. Kuo, however, joyfully followed the large chair. 
On arriving at the city, he commanded the chair bearers 
to carry the chair straight into the house. There were 
a large number of friends in the house, whom he had in- 
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vited: the Prefect and the District Magistrate were also 
among them. They were all waiting for him to bring 
the young lady home to be married, that everyone might 
see his great cleverness. The chair bearers let down the 
chair, and having done so. Mr. Kuo summoned a few 
slave girls and said. Help the young lady out of the 
chair at once. The slave girls then came forward, and > 
lifting the chair curtain, saw that the door of the chair 
was locked with a small lock. As they had no means of 


opening it, they called Mr. Kuo to come and do it. 
He came forward and wrenched off the smal! lock; the 
slave girls thereupon opened the door One look, and 
they stared at each other and stood motionless. (This) 
provoked Mr. Kuo to anger; he said, What are you 


waiting for? be quick and help the young lady out of the 
chair. The slave girls said, There’s no sign of a young 
lady in the chair, whom are we to help out? Mr. Kuo 
hearing there was no young lady (in the chair), became 
impatient and strode to the front of the chair. He gave 
one look and all he saw was a yellow bundle and a skin 


box full of broken stones. He became speechless with 
rage, and after a pause, cursed heaven and earth, caus- 
ing everyone to come forward in a body to have a look. 
When they saw the empty chair and the stone, they all 
regarded the affair as a joke. On the one hand they 
laughed at Mr. Kuo for making his schemes in vain: he 
simply had brought home the cage, but the bird had 
flown, and they couldn’t help laughing. On the other 


hand, they secretly praised the young lady as being the 
cleverest girl of ancient or modern times; but because 
they were Mr. Kuo’s invited guests, they dared not 
openly ridicule him, so disguising (their feelings) they 
said a few pleasant words. Truly (it was a case of) the 
cat crying for the rat—false compassion. Although the 
Prefect and District Magistrate couldn’t well say much, 
as his father was also a high official in the capital, still 
they could not but exhort him to let the affair‘die out 
of his mind. Seeing he had one principal wife, why did 





he notwithstanding (this fact) want to marry another. 
They were only apprehensive that having a wife, and 
further (taking) a concubine, the two living together 
would constantly quarrel, and disturb the peace of the 
whole family. They also chatted with him on some 
irrelevant topics, and having partaken of tea, they mount- 
ed their chairs and each returned to his yamen. 


With regard to Miss Feng; she having by means of 
her own scheme escaped the Nan-chuang calamity, and 
having arrived at home, as a matter of course was able 
to make her mind easy. Her mounted servants having 
returned with her, were also full of joy. In the first 
place, the Kuo family affair had accomplished nothing; 
in the second place, the young lady’s mind was so intel- 
ligent, as to be able to find a way out and return home 
in peace, caused the whole household to praise her as 
being worthy of respect and love. If later on she had 
any trouble, they would all of them, whether slave girls 
or servants, be willing even to die for her, and to exert 
themselves to the uttermost to save her out of the hands 
of evil men. 


It may be seen (from this) that upright men are not 
afraid of being struck by lightning, and the pure in heart 
are blessed. Although the affairs of this life cannot be 
spoken of with any certainty, still, sooner or later there 
isa day of reckoning; even now there is a present re- 
compense in one’s own person. If our hearts are not 
illuminated, what lamp can we light? 


Lesson AXV. 


BIBLE COLPORTAGE. 


The two gentlemen Mr. Tai (Rev. Hudson Taylor) 
and Mr. Pao (the Rev. Bishop Burden) first fully 
preached the gospel in Chiang-k’ou. They forthwith 
cast off from their moorings and crossed the river to go 
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to Lang-shan. There they met with several thousands 
of earnest Buddhist pilgrims to whom they preached the 
gospel and sold books. Afterwards they made a start to 
go into the city of T’ung-chou. The day was cloudy 
and wet and their boat was more than twenty J: from 
the city. There were two teachers whom they had 
brought with them; who earnestly exhorted them on no 
account to enter the city, saying that they had arrived 


at a very dangerous place (by the tiger’s mouth) and 
would certainly lose their lives. They regarded this as 
an idle tale, which went in at one ear and out of the 
other; and gave no heed to it; only saying, that if they 
had two lives they would be willing to sacrifice them for 
the Lord, and would not reckon it an act of merit but as 
a plain duty. But the affairs of this life are essentially 


uncertain, so they told the two teachers to wait on the 


boat. If they did not return the same night, they were 
to go to Shanghai and give information: they also com- 
manded the captain of the boat (to moor) by the side of 
the river. Each of these matters being arranged for, 
they seated themselves on a barrow, and taking a bag 
of books, and some tracts, committed all their concerns 
into the Lord’s hands, and went on toward the city. 
The man who went with them to carry books having 
heard people say that the soldiers of this place (acted) 
without discussing the rights or wrongs of a matter, did 


not dare to go on, but besought them to return to the 
boat, saying, When a civilian meets a soldier he cannot 
clear himself even if he is in the right. When they heard 
him talk in this manner, they of course did not want him 
to suffer with them, so sent him back with all haste, but 
they themselves went straight on. The barrowman, all 
of a sudden, seemed as though his heart had dropped 
into a tub of cold water, and was unwilling to trundle 
them into the city, come what may, so that they had to 
engage another barrow. This was not difficult; having 
ehanged barrows, they went westward by the main road. 
On arriving at the western suburb, they alighted from the 


% 
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barrow and taking the book bag in their hands, went 
to the main strret. No one annoyed them, only a few 
rough fellows called them Black Devils, making the 
people laugh. 


Going on farther they met several soldiers idling on 
the street, who, however, took no notice of them. But 
before they reached the city gate, a tall soldier come 
forward and seized Mr. Pao ina death grip. A little 
later, Mr, Tai was surrounded by ten odd bad fellows, © 
one of whom laid hold of him, and they all together rush- 
ed along, making them go towards the city gate. The 
bag of books he had in his hand became increasingly 
difficult to carry the farther they went, but there was no 
way of changing hands. All he could do was to go with 
with them, and he walked till he was bathed in perspl- 
ration. He said, I want to see the official, and talk (this 
matter) over. The men thereupon started cursing saying, 
Such stuff as you, not fit to live (ought to die)—yet you 
think to see the official—you must do as we wish _ The 
soldier who had hold of Mr. Pao, ‘dropped him,’ and giv- 
ing his hand a turn, laid hold of Mr. Tai as though he was 
lifting a big stick; he also grabbed the hair of his head 
and gripped his shoulder so that his flesh became black 
and red, causing him nearly to faint away. It was truly 
- pitiable that the two men should endure such great 
suffering—their whole bodies bathed,-in! perspiration, 
their legs giving way under them, their mouths parched 
and their tongues swollen. If they asked anyone fora 
cup of tea to drink, they couldn’t even get a small cupful: 
if they wanted a chair to sit on, it was denied them, so 
that they said, If you don’t hire twosedan chairs to take 
us to see the Department Magistrate, we will die rather 
than go on. In due course someone brought sedan chairs; 
they got into them, and were carried straight for the 
yamen of the Department Magistrate. They first went 
along several long streets, then arrived ata large door. 
They lifted up their heads, and saw a large horizontal 
tablet; written on it were four large characters in gold 
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(meaning) the Father and Mother of the People: by this 
they knew they had already entered the yamen of the 
Department Magistrate, 


Lesson XXVa. 
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FAMINE EXPERIENCES. 
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During the second year of Kuang-hsu the three 
provinces of Shantung, Honan and Shansi, were all afflic- 
ted with famine. From the 2nd to the 7th year of 
Kuang-hsu, rain was very scarce: the weather (%) was 
dry, and the earth parched. The ground was unrespon- 
sive to cultivation; the seed of all grain rotted and would 
not grow. During the early years of the famine people 
could get along, because there were some folk who open- 
ed their granaries and sold the old grain. The poor 
people, although ina bad way, could still support life; 
hence the people in town and country waited expectant- 
ly for copious rains, when there would be food to be 
bought. 


Who would have thought that the next year would 
still be dry, so that the heavens were as brass and the 
earth like iron: the whole sky was clear—there was not 
even alight cloud.. But of the three provinces, it was 
Shansi that was the worst off. In the first place, 
there was a good deal of mountainous country, and 
little level! ground. In the second place it was about 
Tooo ft from the sea, and it was extremely difficult 
to transport the grain brought by steamers. Moreover, 
In transporting it to the borders of the province, it had 
to cross several mountain ranges: the ranges were named 
the four Great Gates of Heaven. Supposing it was 
loaded on carts drawn by animals? (it would be) ex- 
tremely difficult: suppose it was carried on the backs of 
camels and asses? this would be both more troublesome, 


and the porterage excessive; by the time it reached the 
province, none but the wealthy could afford to buy it. 
Also because there was famine in the two provinces 
bordering on the South-cast and South-west, (if people 
wanted) to go elsewhere to buy grain, there was no- 
where to go. Consequently, in the winter. of that year, 
those who died of starvation were exceedingly numer- 
ous. When it came to the third vear the whole prov- 
ince was in a state of unspeakable misery. 


At first the people mixed yellow earth with the flour 
to satisfy hunger; then they stripped the bark off the 
trees for food to eat; and dug up the roots of trees and 
and boiled them, to eat. Those too, who had furniture 
in their homes, who had boxes, and silk clothes went to 
the cities to sell them, Afterwards there were many 
who tore down their houses and sold the materials, until 


(though) they would sell cheaply, not a single person 


wanted to buy them. | 


The rich were still able to buy grain: and eat to the 
full. Although compared with former years, it had risen 
in price, still there were places where they could go to 
buy, but people in the country suffered manifold ills. 
Escape? there was no place to escape to. Purchase 
grain? they had no money to buy it, so they endured 
hunger and waited in their Homes for death. Some 
jumped down wells, and some killed their children (for 
food) to eat. Even if men wanted to travel, there must 
be four or five of them together, and they must carry 
swords on their persons before they dared to go in a body 
to other places; otherwise, they feazed that if they met 
starving people they would kill and eat them. The most 
pitiable ones were those who fleeing from trouble, starv- 
edto death on the road: some were eaten by wolves. 
There were bones everywhere on the main thoroughfares 
so that men dared not lift up their heads (to look) and 
tears of blood flowed down. 

When this great calamity first came upon them, 
men everywhere formed associations to pray for rain. 


At the door of every house incense was burnt; somé 
went to the temples to beseech the idols to remove this 
calamity: and sorne went to the wells to pray to the 
Dragon King to quickly send down copious rain. Alas! 
their trouble was in vain, there was not the slightest 
benefit (from it). Afterwards, the people grew desper- 
ate, and had theatrical performances before the Gods, 
and carried the Buddha out opposite the stage, thinking 
that, seeing the play, even though his heart was of iron 
or stone, - “would melt. Who would have thought when 
the Buddha had looked on the play till he had had 
enough, his heart would still be unmoved, (so that) he 
didn’t send down abundant rain, The people grew angry 
in consequence, and they cast him outside, and kept 
him drying in the sun to see whether he himself would 
find baking in the sun hard to bear? They were ignor- 
ant of the fact that the work of men’s hands is greatly 
inferior to man, and quite devoid of sensation (uncon- 
scious of pain and itching). Could he control man’s weal 
or woe? Truly he ought not to be held in reverence. 
At that time, the people of the South hearing this news, 
made every effort to contribute funds and send them to 
the northern cities of every rank, Although they had 
closed the southern gate of every city, and given a little 
money to the poor, yet the poor were too numerous. 
Some died of cold and others of hunger, and more than 
half of the villages became a desolation. 


Lesson XXVI. 
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THE GROWING PORSPERITY OF JAPAN. 


a 


At the present time there are Japanese in all the 
twenty odd provinces of China. In former years, with 
the exception of a few provinces bordering on the sea, 
you couldn't find one in the other provinces. Even now, 
many Chinese who have never travelled, on seeing them, 
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_still take them for Chinese of another province. This is 
not be wondered at. Why? Because their appearance 
resembles that of the people of their own country; eyes 
and hair are both black: they are also of small stature, 
and they have learned to speak Chinese fluently. If you 
asked anyone in what direction he thought their country 
lay, eight or nine out of every ten would be sure to say, 
I don’t know where to look for it: though really, this 
country is not far from China, and is only separated 
(from it) by a strip of sea; at most, you would be there 
in two or three days. 


These last few decades Japan is vastly dilioratt from 
what it was before. In past years the Emperor and 
statesmen sent many young students to other countries 
to study; whatever would be of advantage to their own 
country—whether military orcivil matters, or connected 
with commerce—all must be thoroughly mastered, and 
returning they must teach others. In consequence, at 
the present time, although Japan is not large—nothing 
but a few thousand islands connected together to form 
one large one—yet she has locomotives, the telegraph, 
electric trams, steamers anda navy:further, they have all 
kinds of ability acquired abroad. To mention nothing 
else, (this ability) may be seen in their power to fight, 
and to build war vessels. 

Less than ten years ago she ceased to be on friendly 
terms with Russia, and forthwith the two countries com- 
menced hostilities. The Russians originallly despised 
the Japanese and thought they did not know how to 
make war, and that they were not versed in military 
tactics. fapan, however, for many years past, had 
secretly made all preparations; had bought guns, drilled 
soldiers, mastered the study of modern warfare, and 
ceased to use bows and arrows. Long ago they sent 
military officials to Germany, pretending they did not 
know how to dispose troops in order fer battle; and did 
not understand military tactics; they purposely acted 
like simpletons to deceive people, and were pleasant 
spoken though their hearts were evil. 
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They also went to England and invited some naval. 
officers to come and help them, and teach them how to 
discharge torpedoes, and build some swift torpedo boats 
and ironclads. The guns on these shipe were both large 
and powerful: as soon as they were fired the shot could 
travel (fly) a few tens of Jz. As result, when the Russians 
joined battle with them, whether on land or water. they 
were defeated; so that the Japanese won every battle. 
Finally they drove the Russians to the North, and when 
both. countries had had enough of fighting, they consult- 
ed together as to drawing up a treaty of peace, and cease 
fighting. When they had settled (the terms) they forth- 
with sent high officials to America, and there they came 
to satisfactory terms in the matter: the result is the two 
parties are like brothers, each buying the other’s goods 
and each trading in the other's country. 


The Koreans however suffered greatly at the hands 
of those two countries. - First, because. many soldiers 
passed through their land and they were obliged to trans- 
port all their military accoutrements, and _ soldiers’ 
rations: some were loaded on carts, some carried on 
horses, and others wheeled on ba rows; so that their 
harvests were spoilt: J-ven now the Koreans have to 
take orders from the Japanese, and their Emperor is 
merely aname: all the affairs of the country are under 
Japanese control. Such things as Imperial Post Office 
stamp3s—all they use are printed by Japan: their railway 
stations are controlled by Japanese, and every court of 
Jaw is governed by them. Probably it won’t take many 
years before Korea becomes a small dependency of Japan. 
But there’s one thing: from the time the Japanese went 
to their country and settied there, every class of trade 
increased several hundred. fold compared with former 
years. | 


It is true that, In every cloud there is kindly 
rain, and to every thing there is a ‘‘Sweet bye-and- 
‘ bye.” : j 
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Lesson AXVIi. 
THE YOUNGER BROTHER SUFFERS WRONG. 


In olden times, in the western kingdom of Judaea, 
there was an old man who might be reckoned a man-of 
wealth; he had camels, asses, cattle and sheep: and 
further, had begotten tensons. From childhood they 
had all lived with him in the home, and gave themselves 
exclusively to the tending of sheep in the country. When 
he had reached old age he begat another son, to whom 
he gave the name of Joseph. He regarded him with ex- - 
treme affection (as the flesh of his heart and as a brilliant ~ 
gem in the hand), and made for him a many colored 
robe, and was willing to go to any amount of trouble for 
him. His elder brothers seeing this, thought that his 
father doted foolishly on him. thinking much of Joseph 
and little of them. On this account they hated Joseph, 
cursed him, and were not on friendly terms with him, and 
in their hearts blamed their father as unjust. There was 
also another strange thing, namely, that Joseph was — 
given to dreaming. One time he said to his brothers. 
In my dream | saw we were in the field reaping wheat, 
and binding it in sheaves: my sheaf arose and stood up, 
and your sheaves did obeisance round about. Later on 
he again said, I’ve hada dream, and dreamt the sun, 
moon, and stars did obeisance to me. The brothers on 
hearing these two dreams, forthwith hated him the more 
- and said, Can it be that in the future we all will defer to 
you as asuperlor? From that on, his brothers con- 
stantly deceived their father and did things that were not 
quite right. Joseph, however, knew (of them) and told 
his father; this angered his brothers until they thought © 
of a plan to harm him: but in their father’s presence they 
could not well lay hands (on him). Just at that time 
there was a drought, and grass was very scarce on the 


land (in their) neighbourhood, so they continuously 
travelled on for many days to a distant place to pasture 
their sheep, Because their father had had no news of 
them for a long time (many days) he was disturbed in 
his mind and sent Joseph to make inquiries (about them) 
not knowing that they had the intention in their minds 
to slay Joseph. Joseph was a filial son, and though he 
knew his brothers hated him, notwithstanding obeyed 
his father’s commands and went willingly. Because the 
road was new to him, he lost his way but finally found 
his brothers. 


His brothers seeing him afar off, consulted together 
and decided to wait until he reached them and kill him. 
His eldest brother only was unwilling, and said, Lay not 
hands on him to slay him: the best thing to do will be to 
cast him into this dry well. Thev all agreed to this and 
said, Very well. They waited till Joseph came up to 
them, and all said, Have you come you Dreamer? Come 
on, and we'll see what your dreams will be like in the 
future. As they spoke, they laid firm hold of him, strip- 
ped him of his variegated robe, and cast him into thewell, 
not caring whether he lived or died; they then sat down to 
take food Before they had finished the meal, lifting up 
their heads to take a look (round) they saw a company 
of traders coming from the North, riding upon camels, 
and going South to sell such things as drugs and spices. 
The brothers, all of a sudden thought of another plan and 
said, This boy is- our flesh and blowd (bones and flesh): 
what profit is there in slaying him and concealing the. 
fact from others? Why not sell him to these men and 
we will both make money and avoid (further) trouble. 
Just as they finished speaking, the merchants came up 
and were more than willing to traffic in human beings. 
They discussed the matter in all it’s bearings, and finally 
settled to give 30 taels, and the brothers forthwith drew 
(Joseph) up from the well and committed him to’the 
merchants, who took him and went their way. It was 
indeed pitiable. 


Atter he had gone, his brothers killed a sheep, let 
the blood flow into a bowl, and taking the many-colored 
robe dyed it red. After a time they took it home and 
showed it to their father, saying, Please see if you recog- 
nize it as your young son’s garment. As soon as the old 
father saw it, he recognized it and was terrified into say- 
ing, Alas! ‘My fine boy is dead: it must be that wild 
beasts have torn him to pieces, and eaten him; I shall go 
sorrowing to my grave. 


Joseph rode on a camel to foreign parts, both weep- 
ing and longing for home, but his longing was in vain. 
In the day time the sun shone upon him, and in the night 
he could not sleep: he endured all manner of hardships. 
They travelled due South; on the East was the Red Sea, 
and on the West the Mediterranean: they passed through 
the land between the two seas, and then came to a great 
country famous in ancient times, called Egypt. These 
was a dense population there: in the large and small 
centres of population—marts on waterways and ‘dry’ 
marts—there were men from all parts. The traders 
took him to a slave market, and sold him to a Military 
Official, a native of the country. The Military Official 
seeing that he was both talented and handsome, and also 
ingenuous, took him into his home, and gave him odd 
jobs to do to prove him. 


If you want to know how he acted afterwards, and 
how great was his ‘weal and woe,’ please look at the next 
Lesson, and you will know. 
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Lesson XXVIil 


oo 


_ Joseph transacted his business in the home of the 
Military Official with great diligence, rising early and 
retiring late. Daily he advanced, so that the Military 
Official regarded him highly and committed sorne mat- 
ters of importance to him to put through. Since he man- 
aged them all altogether satisfactorily, the Official 


ere / 
promoted him and advanced him to the position of Major 
Domo. He committed everything in his house without 
exception into his hands, The servants also were under 
his control, and the Military Official was free from care 
as to what he ate, wore, or spent, for Joseph was exceed- 
ingly trustworthy and gave himself with all his mind to 
the management of his master’s affairs. At first men 
despised him but afterwards they regarded him (as one) 
to be respected and loved. Even the wife of the Military 
Official regarded him in like manner. But alas! this wife 
gave the reins to her passions and conceived an evil 
purpose, wanting Joseph to fall in with it, but from first 
to last he was unwilling. The wife, knowing that she 
had formed a wrong estimate of the man, was keenly 
conscious of the fact that she had ‘lost face,’ and became 
his enemy out of chagrin, and in the end falsely accused 
him before the Military Official. She fabricated lies, 
saying that Joseph had the face of a man (but) the heart 
of a beast: on the surface he pretended to be a good man, 
but his heart was filled with evil thoughts. The Mili- 
tary Official readily believed his wife’s story, and moved 
with anger, at once threw Joseph into prison, and made 
him suffer. But although things of this life flourish and 
decline without uniformity, yet it is still God who is Lord 
(holds control), therefore when Joseph came into the 
prison, he was the recipient of the Lord’s great favor, so 
that the jailer was pleased with him, and appointed him 


to look after all matters that had to do with the pris- 
oners. 


One day the ‘runners’ brought two men of high . 
position and put them in prison. One poured out wine 
(was butler) for the king in the palace, and the other 
was confectioner to the king. Ignorant of what they had 
done to offend the king the two men were summarily cast 
into prision. On the occasion Joseph took (them) food 
and saw that the two men were dejected, so asked them 
what it was about. They said they had had strange 
dreams and there was no way of getting them interpreted. 


Joseph said, What is there to hinder your telling me? 
I will see if I can interpret them for you. The butler 
said, I saw in my dream a grapevine: on the vine were 
three branches. The king’s cup was in my hand and I 
squeezed the grape juice into the cup and respectfully 
placed it in the king’s hand. Joseph said, The three 
branches are three days; within three days you will return 
again to the palace, and will pour out wine for the kin 
as formerly. The confectioner, hearing that Joseph’s 
interpretation was good, then said, I saw in a dream that 
I carried on my head three white baskets; in the upper- 
most one were all kinds of confections for the king’s 
consumption. Suddenly birds flew down and ate them 
up. Joseph said, These three baskets are also three days: 
within three days the king will take off your head and 
hang you on a tree, and birds will come and eat the flesh 
of your body. 


After three days the king celebrated his birthday, 
and sure enough did as Joseph said: he let the butler out 
of prison to go to the palace and pour out wine as former- 
ly. He also hanged the confectioner on a tree and birds 
came and ate his flesh. 


The day that the butler went, Joseph commissioned 
him to mention his matter before the king, and begged 
him on no account to forget. He was full of protestations 
that he would do so, andsaid, This responsibility rests 
with me; I assure you it will be all right. Who would 
have thought that as soonas he entered the palace to 
attend to public business he clean forgot all about Joseph. 
Alas! for a man to drink water and forget it’s source is a 
constant occurrence in this life. 


From that time on, Joseph still did his duty and 
behaved himself well in prison, each day better than the 
last. At that time all the peaple of the palace were upset 
Why? Because the king had had two strange dreams in 
one night; he ordered his Prime Minister and statesmen 
to interpret them, and none of them could do 


do so: consequently the mind of the king was distressed. 
Suddenly the butler knelt down before the king, saying, 
I recall my sin. Two years ago I was in prison and met 
with a young man who could interpret dreams exactly, 
correct in every detail. The king hastily sent someone 
to bring Joseph. As soon as the jailer heard this news, | 
he called a barber to shave Joseph, and brought a large 
tub of hot water that he might bathe; for anyone unclean 
in person, of course could not come into the presence of 
the king. He aiso brought forth a handsome gown, a 
pair of fine trousers, and a pair of court shoes for him to 
wear: He seated himself in a large sedan chair, and four 
men carried him straight off to see the king. Truly he 
emerged from a place of death and came toa path of 
prosperity, as though he had risen from the dead. It 
may be seen that whether a man treats others 
justly or unjustly, as a matter of course it is 
known to Heaven, and when the time arrives, the 
difference between good and evil will surely be made 
clear, without the least partiality: in the end it is virtue 
that is rewarded. Because God is omnipresent, whether 
it was the butler having a dream in prison, or the king 
having dreams in the palace, yet it was God who con- 
trolled all. 


If you do not know what dream the king had, how 
Joseph interpreted it, and how great were the conse- 
quences involved, look at the next Lesson and you will 


know. 
Lesson XXX, 


A CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 


— =. 


| Joseph arrived at the imperial palace and came 
before the king. The king said to him, I hear people 
say that as soon as you hear a dream you can interpret 
it right away. Joseph said, Iam unworthy: it is not I 
at all who have this ability; it is God (who) will certainly 
give the king an answer of peace: let the king say on. 
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The king thereupon said, In my dream I saw seven fat 
cattle standing at the riverside grazing; seven lean kine, 
exceedingly ill favored, came up after them and swallow- 
ed them. After they had swallowed them it could not 
be discerned that they were any fatter; they were as lean 
as before. I then awoke. Again I saw in a dream astalk 
of wheat, having seven ears, both full and good. After- 
wards there grew up seven other cars, poor, and blasted 
by the east wind, and these poor ears swallowed the 
seven good ones. I told this dream to the Prime Minis- 
ter and® all the high officials, but none of them could 
explain it. 


Joseph said, The two dreams come under one head. 
God has indicated to the king what He is about to do. 
The seven plump cattle are seven years of plenty, and 
the seven fine ears are also seven good years. The 
seven years of famine, and the seven poor ears are also 
seven years of famine. Throughout Egypt there will 
be seven years of great scarcity; so that both men and 
land will suffer to such a degree, that the former years 
of prosperity will be forgotten. The two dreams the king 
has had contain a definite meaning, and will be fulfilled 
without fail Hence in my humble opinion, the king 
cannot do better than select an official who is wise and 
capable, and appoint him during the seven gocd years to 
travel throughout the whole kingdom of Egypt, and store 
up in the granaries of cities of every grade one fifth of 
the harvest, and make ready against the seven years of 
great scarcity that are to follow. In this way you can 
save the whole nation alive. When the king heard this 
speech he said, Well interpreted; and said to his states- 
men, Such a wise man as this is in truth rarely met with 
why not appoint him to manage these affairs? He then 
turned and said to Joseph, Since God has bestowed on 
you this wisdom, I now appoint you Prime Minister to 
rule over the people of this kingdom. As soon as he 
finished speaking, he took off his ring and put it on 
Joseph’s finger, and gave him a complete outfit of offi- 


ial dress. He put a chain of gold on his neck, command- 
ed the people to kneel down and do him reverence, and 
then appointed him to have authority over the whole 
land. 

Joseph having received his orders went out, and 
taking advantage of the seven plentiful years, in every 
place collected and stored in their granaries unlimited 
quantities of grain: truly it was more abundant than the 
sand of the sea. Afterwards the king set all the more 
value on him, and arranged for him to marry a young 
woman of great virtue. She bore to him two-sons, so 
that he enjoyed exceeding great happiness, and obtained 
very great splendour. If you would compare it with the 
hardships he endured at the hands of his brot. ers, the 
merchants, and the Military Official, there was truly as 
great a difference between them as there is between 
heaven and the abyss—calamity turned to blessing, hell 
become a little heaven—so that men may know that 
God is surely willing to open away of escape sooner or 
later for those who serve Him. He must first put their 
virtue to the test, then afterwards will perfect for them 
the things of this life and the life to come. Joseph 
conscientiously transacted business, and did not fall in 
with the enticements of evil men, but manifested a faith- 
— heart: he was true gold—not afraid of being tried by 
ire. 

When the seven plentiful years had passed, the 
years of famine came. It was so dry that the heavens 
were as brass and the earth like iron. It was useless to 
plough, and if they sowed seed it would not grow. Even’ 
veyetable gardens and vineyards, if somewhat far from 
the riverside, were also all scorched by the sun, so that 
the whole country was changed to a desert. The coun- 
tries round about Egypt were all in like case; had not 
Joseph at first interpreted the dream well, Egypt also 
must have endured like great misery with these countries. 
The first three years were passable: the wealthy could 
still buy grain, but as time went on the only thing to be 
done was to go to Egypt to purchase it: for they had 


heard long before that a man of ability had saved the 
lives of the whole nation. At that time Joseph’s vener- 
able father, and his elder brothers were still in Judaea: 
there was a drought there also, and it was extremely 
difficult for them to get along from day to day; but 
hearing that there was grain to be bought in Egypt, 
their father told the brothers to saddle asses, prepare 
money, and go quickly into Egypt to buy some, lest the 
whole family should die of hunger. The brothers then 
arranged their home affairs satisfactorily, took leave of 
their old father, and started for the South, also going by 
the road over which Joseph had passed years before. 

If you want to know what befell them in Egypt and 
how they acted as Joseph dreamt in bygone days, look 
at the next Lesson and you will know. | 


Lessen XXX. 
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TERRIFIED AT THE SIGHT OF THEIR 
YOUNGER BROTHER. | 


The rule for the sale of grain in Egypt was, that all 
who came from other places must go to Joseph to pur- 
chase it: hence his brothers on arriving at the capital, 
forthwith went in to see him. As soon as they saw him 
they knelt down and ‘kowtowed’ to him: how could they 
know him after being separated for over ten years? 
Seeing that he was fully attired in official dress, even 
his own mother could not recognize him. But there was 
one thing, namely, that Joseph knew them, and 
purposely adopted a stern attitude and asked them where 
they came from; how many brothers they had; was their 
father still alive; and said, You are surely bad characters. 
They replied, There is a younger brother whom we have 
left at home because our father would not allow us to 
bring him. Joseph said, There’s no telling whether this 
story is true or false; I'll have to detain one of you, and 
the rest can return home and bring your younger brother 
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as proof. Joseph then gave orders to fill their sacks 
with grain, and further, to add provender for their jour- 
ney, also to place the money they had brought with 
them in their sacks as before. He said to his brothers, 
Go quickly and bring your youngest brother as evidence. 
On hearing these words they were conscience-stricken, 
and said to one another, We've met with retribution; 
this is a recompense for the harsh way we treated our 
young brother Joseph. Joseph heard all these words 
and understood them, but they did not know it, for 
Joseph used an interpreter to translate for him. | 

On reaching home, they unloaded their sacks, when 
lo and behold! there was a bundle of money in every 
man’s sack, causing them to stare blankly at each uther, 
and terrifying them beyond measure. After a time when 
the grain was almost eaten up, they thought to go once 
again and buy some more. They also wanted to take 
their youngest brother with them, but their father was 
absolutely unwilling, so that they had no alternative but 
to wait a few days before mentioning it again. Later on 
the third brother said, I’ll stand surety (for him), 
if I do not bring my youngest brother back, let the guilt 
fallupon me. The father upon hearing these words 
consented, prepared a present, put double money in 
their sacks, and sent them away. 

They entered the yamen to see Joseph, and made 
Obeisance to him saying, We have brought back the 
original money, and have also brought our youngest 
brother with us. As soon as Joseph saw his youngest 
brother, he made his mind easy, and ordered his steward 
to set on food for them to eat. Afterwards he secretly 
told him to fill their sacks, to replace the ‘original’ 
money in them as before, and to put his silver cup in 
the youngest brother’s sack. 

As soon as it was light they went out of the city, 
and when they were not very far from it Joseph told his 
steward to follow after them andask them why they 
had stolen his master’s silver cup. The steward, in 
accordance with these instructions, pursued after them. 
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On catching them up he said, You ingrates! His Excell- 
ency showed you great favor; why did yousteal his silver 
cup? Whenthey heard these words, they said, What 
are you talking about! our sacks are here, search them, 
let him be your slave in whose sack you find it. The 
steward then searched, beginning with the sack of the 
eldest, and searched right through to that of, the young- 
est, (in which) sure enough, he discovered the silver cup. 
They all forthwith again filled their sacks and made their 
animals carry them back to thecity. Arriving at the 
yamen, they saw Joseph waiting for them, and straight- 
way all knelt on the ground, not daring to raise their 
heads. Joseph said, What is this evil you have done? 
Is it not returning evil for good? Is it possible for you 
to deceive me? I treated you well: how is it you 
dispense with a conscience: in transacting business? 
In the beginning did I not say you you were bad 
characters? This statement of mine was spoken truly; 
I will keep your youngest brother with me here: as to 
you, return quickly to your own home. Number Three 
came near into Joseph’s presence, and said, Your Ex- 
cellency is clear sighted; I would only beg to be allowed 
to say a few words. 


If you want to know what he said, and how Joseph 
arranged their affairs after he had listened to him, look 
at the next Lesson and you will know. 


Lesson XXXa. 
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A FAMILY REJOICING. 


———— + 


Number ‘Three said, The first time we came, your 
Excellency asked, Have you a father or younger brothers? 
I replied, Yes: my old father is stillalive, and our young- 
est brother is always by hisside, and cannot leave him. 
Your Excellency then commanded .us to bring our 
youngest brother with us, and :that unless he came with 
us. we could not.come into your. presence. On_returning 
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Home we told our father this, but he would not allow 
‘our young brother to come, saying, His mother died long 
ago, his own brother ‘was torn in pieces by wild beasts, 
and he’ only i is left to me: if harm comes to him also, I 
must in Consequence, go mourning to the Nether World: 
I would die before I would be willing to let him go. But 
afterwards, the whole family were driven by the famine, 
having no means of living from day today, and had no 
alternative but to come to an understanding and allow him 
+o come down with us. And now unless he returns with 
us, our father’s old age may be reckoned as sacrificed, 
and he will descend mourning into Hades. As for my- 
self, since I have gone surety (for him), not only have I 
no ‘face’ tocome before my father, but further, I must 
bear the blame for ever; therefore I pray your Excellency 
to show mercy, and suffer me not to be put to shame. 
Set him at liberty to return home with us, and we will 
never forget your Excellcency’s kindness, and moreover, 
will spread abroad your Excellency’s fame. When 
Number Three finished this speech it caused Joseph’s 
heart to be greatly stirred. He commanded all the 
underlings to retire, and said to his brothers, Iam Joseph, 
your brother; do you not yet recognize me? The broth- 
ers hearing these words were scared out of their wits; 
their faces crimsoned, and they trembled all over feat- 
ing that Joseph would take summary vengeance for their 
enmity of long ago. To their surprise Joseph, on the 
contrary, said, Man proposes, Heaven disposes; it was 
God who sent me into Egypt in bygone times, that I 
might save this whole nation alive: return quickly and 
make it known to my old father, saying, Joseph is still 
alive; moreover he is Prime Minister in Egypt, and prays - 
you to come quickly and:share his happiness. As soon 
as he had finished speaking, he fell on the necks of his 
brothers, and they all wept for a while. After that he 
made them a. present of silver, food, and a few suits of 
handsome clothes, He also harnessed up a few carts 
that they might ride back in them, and besides, prepared 
a substantial present tobe carried on asses, load by load, 


to his old father." He further charged them” saying, Do 
not quarrel on the road; and so sent them off. : 


‘On reaching home, ‘their father looked at the pres- 
ents, the horses and ‘carts, and listened to their report, 
then both delighted and wondering said, It i$ enough, it 
is enough: Joseph is still alive: this is truly unexpected 
happiness, ‘and’blessing beyond thought. ' Later on, his 
whole family, with’ the cattle, sheep, (other) animals, 
children; and all their household utensils, removed inté 
Egypt. Joseph went in his chariot to the border to 
meet them. On seeing his father he observed the ap- 
propriate ceremonies; and the father seeing his son, both 
parties snivelled and wept, laughing and crying at the 
same time. The father said, Thanks be to God for his 
exceeding great grace inallowing me to See your face 
again; now IJ am willing even to die. 


Afterwards,.the king in his great favor, sent them 
all to dwell within the confines of<a distriet where grass 
was abundant, so that they could graze their sheep 
there, and all—male and female, old and young—enjoy 
the blessings of peace. 


All the above matters I have spoken of in barest 
outline, because the story is long and it is difficult to 
put it all on paper. If you want to know details, kindly 
lo .k at the first book of the Old Testament, commencing 
at the 37th Chapter, and ending at the 5oth Chapter. 
But there is one thing, namely, that though the affairs 
of this life. as man sees them, are like a game of chess, 
or a ball of hemp, the end of whichno one can get hold 
of, after all it is God who rules: nothing is left to man. 
Because God is omniscient, nothing in the future is un- 
known to Him, and long since He has arranged satisfac- 
torily all things for those who believe on Him, so that all 
things work together for good to those who love Him. 
Happiness and woe which man cannot control, are both 
in His hands (at His disposal). Itis just lke fathers 
and mothers who, while their children are yet young, 
plan for them, so that when they have grown to matuity, 
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From this.we see that men through faith in the 
Saviour are called children of the Heavenly Father,.and 
have the great, Almighty God as their Father. The 
affairs of a lifetime are all satisfactorily arranged for 
them by Him, so that when they come to the end of 
life’s journey they may arrive at the beautiful place 
(where there is) no calamity or sickness, and may enjoy 
inexhaustible and everlasting happiness. Is not this 
exceedingly good? , 
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